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Your Goods Are Safer 
H & D CORRUGATED FIB 


a ee ee Here is ir i ship- 


a ie secs etinces , per says: 


“The burden of satisfactory 
delivery of our shipments is 
upon us. Prior to our adop- 
tion of Corrugated Contain- 
ers we had frequent con- 
cealed losses. It was easy to 
raise the lid and take out our 
goods, whereas with the paper 
container they cannot be re- 
moved from properly sealed 
boxes without the damage to 
the case being readily discov- 
ered.” 

“The Corrugated Container 
is so much better for certain 
weights and articles that it 
would be impossible to have 
any complaint.” 


This “better” box is just 
what you want. 
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Write us today. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 


TORONTO. OWT. SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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DIGEST OF DECISIONS 


Under the Interstate Commerce Act 


All Opinions since January 1, 1908, of the Commission and the Courts 
The First Complete Analysis and Classification of the Decisions on Interstate Traffic. 
10,000 Points for the Shipper and Traffic Man. Prompt Delivery. Charges Prepaid. 


1,100 Pages, Price $8.00 Delivered. LUST AND MERRIAM, Authors and Publishers, 9 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 









Complete Reference Work 


PUBLIC UTILITY LAWS 
STATE and INTERSTATE 





The foundation for the study of all questions bearing on rates, and other features of regulation 
between shippers and carriers, is the law. No traffic manager or traffic attorney can afford to be without 
the Interstate Commerce Laws and Statutes of the several states. The most complete and convenient compil- 

ation of these laws is contained in the book here illus- 


trated, which has been extensively sold to represent- 
ative carriers and prominent shippers. 


Edition Nearly Exhausted 


An Indispensable 
Reference Work 





The demand for this book has been so extensive 
that only a comparatively small number remain and in 
a few weeks copies can no longer be obtained. This 
represents the last opportunity to get one of these dur- 
able volumes of the Digest of Federal and State Oourt 
Decisions, the Interstate Commerce Laws and the Laws 
of the Various States regulating carriers and relations 
with shippers. 

This volume of 1,500 pages, in addition to a com- 
plete compilation of State Public Utility Laws and 
Interstate Commerce Laws and the Digest of Court 
Decisions, also contains all forms prescribed for filing 
complaints with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


One of the remaining volumes, cloth bound, can be 
obtained for $7.50, delivered. Act quickly, as this op- 
portunity will soon pass. 

Send your order now, and you will have the book 
available when needed. 
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The ~ D.” MODEL— 
A Model of Simplicity. The Last Word in 


“Packing Improvements” 


The Machine for 
Dispensing “National” 


Sealing Tape -_ 


he tape passes between two 
rrass rollers driving the 
yvater into the gummed sur- 
ace. The bottom roller is 
artly submerged ina wate; 
ank instantly removable. 
The top roller with its cor- 
rugations holds the tape 
rmly against the moistening 
roller and with its counterweight keeps it off the moistening surface 
when not in use so that the tape does not stick to the moistening roller. 


“Seal 
and 


Save” 


With the assurance that you 
are packing your goods 


Satisfactorily~ 
O Quickly 

Economically 
R ) Breakage-Proof 


cAirtight and 
E. Dustproof 


\ 


Than by any other method. - 


National Gummed Tape 


Dispensed by means of the 


National Binding Machine 


Insures such results. 


National Gummed Tape 


is guaranteed to comply with 
all the Railroad classifications 
requirements. 

We guarantee it to seal, hold 


and carryshipping cases to des- 
tination in perfect condition. 


Write Our Service Department 


National Binding Machine Co. 
127 White St., New York 


Toronto 


Chicago 
539 Stock Exchange Building Canada 


‘*Using gummed tape without a National Binding Ma- 
chine is like trying to use a typewriter ribbon 
without a typewriter.’ 
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FOR EVERY PURPOSE THERE IS 


A BEST PACKAGE 


Which Can Be Bought ata 


Fair Price 


SSS 


We Are Package Experts 


THE ONLY COMPANY MAKING 
EVERY STYLE OF SHIPPING CASE 


WOODEN BOXES 
WIREBOUND BOXES 
CORRUGATED 


AND FIBRE 
CONTAINERS 


FOR 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS or PARCEL POST SERVICE 


As we make all kinds we are 
unbiased, and with 30 years’ 
manufacturing experience we 
are able to assist you in pro- 
curing the most economical 
package adapted to your re- 
quirements 


Call on us at any time. 


CHICAGO MILL and LUMBER CO. 


CHICAGO 
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From a Circular of Information to Agents of 


Wells Fargo & Company 
Express 


Issued in 1860 


customers, however insignificant their business, is 

insisted upon. Proper respect must be shown to all 
—let them be men, women or children, rich.or poor, white 
or black, and it must not be forgotten that the company 
is dependent on these same people for its business. 


Ve most polite and gentlemanly treatment of all 


Upon this rock the business of Wells Fargo & Company has been 
builded. 


Today Wells Fargo & Company operates over more than 90,000 
miles of rail and water lines and maintains nearly 8,000 offices. 


Efficient service and courteous treatment of patrons built up the 
business of Wells Fargo & Company, and the same qualities main- 
tain that service today. 

The services of 25,000 employes of Wells Fargo & Company are at 
your disposal whenever you have a package to ship or a commission 
to be executed in some other city. 


Wells Fargo & Company sells [ravelers Checks, which provide a 
most safe and convenient method for carrying funds. 

With its fleet of modern refrigerator express cars, horse-stall cars, 
automobile end-door cars, ventilator cars, Wells Fargo & Company 
Express stands ready at any time to render you valuable assistance 
in your business. 

Consult representatives of the company in your city about this and 
other helpful distinctly Wells Fargo service. 
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A complimentary copy of the current issue of the 
Wells Fargo Messenger giving timely in- 
formation about the operations and special serv- 
ice of this company, will be sent upon application 


o the publication office, 51 Broadway, New York. 
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Wells Fargo & Company Express 
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ABOUT THE COMMERCE COURT. 


In the discussions that are now going on among 
responsible men of the Wilson administration a 
ereat deal of thought is being given to a proposition 
practically to convert the Commerce Court into 
what might be termed a national Circuit Court of 
\ppeals, to which shall be sent not only the cases 
now under its jurisdiction, but cases arising on ap 
peal by carriers from the orders of state commis- 
sions and cases that have been going to the Su- 
preme Court from the insular possessions, 

The proposal with respect to them is that the 
court be given final jurisdiction reviewable by the 
Supreme Court only on’writ of certiorari, which is 
rarely granted. There are about thirty cases a year 
coming from the insular possessions to which the 
ustices of the Supreme Court of the United States 
must give much time, not because they are so im- 
portant in themselves but because of the great mass 
of Spanish law that applies to them. 

One of the arguments that have been used against 
the Commerce Court is that the work now coming 
before it tends to put the judges in a rut because 
every case involves some phase of the questions 
arising under the commerce clauses of the constitu- 
tion. Should there be a-grant of such jurisdiction 
as is involved in the proposition to relieve the Su- 
preme Court of cases coming from the islands, the 
whole gamut of the law would have to be used by 


+ 


. 
the judges. 
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Attorney-General McReynolds has told all in- 
quirers that he has not yet formulated the ideas he 
has with regard to the court. Therefore he has re- 
frained from any public or even quasi-public dis- 
cussion of the subject. So far as Congress is con- 
cerned, its concern now is only with tariff revision 
and nobody can have an idea when it will be pos- 
sible to divert its thought to the Commerce Court. 








CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE.. 


The latest report of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation in the matter of car surplus and shortage 
under date of April 8, shows a very satisfactory in- 
crease in the number of cars available for service 
compared with the preceding period. There is an 
increase in the total surplus of 10,794 cars, and a 
decrease in the total shortage of 9,419 cars, making 
an increase in the available supply of 21,213 cars. It 
is of interest to know also that of this number about 
11,000 are box cars and nearly 5,000 coal cars, which 
are, of course, two classes of equipment of 
which the supply is of the most general interest. 
Compared with the same date of 1912 there is an 
increase in the total surplus of 16,110 cars and a 
decrease in the total shortage of 23,170 cars, mak- 
ing the total improvement in the situation ovei 
that of 1912 amount to an additional supply of 39- 
280 cars. It may well be that a part of this improve- 
ment is due to improved handling. 


THE CONTAINER HEARING. 

Because of the fact that the parties who manu- 
facture the various kinds of freight containers 
known under the general name of pulp board or 
tiber packages had in the recent controversy en- 
tered into an agreement to amalgamate their inter- 
ests and consider that the same general character 
of package was meant under whatever name it was 
mentioned, The Traffic World, in the condensed ac- 
count of the hearing, which is published in this is- 
sue, has followed the same general plan. In fact, 
inasmuch as the notes upon which the report is 
based were taken in longhand, and because fiber is 
a shorter word to write than corrugated, it may be 
assumed that in some instances the word fiber is 
used even though the witness used the longer term. 
In any case, the contention does not depend upon 
the relative merits of either one of the several meth- 
ods in which the paper or wood pulp is made into 
board to serve as the walls of a freight package. 
The lines are sharply drawn between all of these 
types of container, and the wooden box. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the case, it is 
certain that anyone who desires to know precisely 
the relative merits of the two containers now has 
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ample means of satisfying his curiosity. It would 


seem that the hearing just concluded temporarily at 


Chicago, coupled with the evidence that was intr: 


Los Angeles hearing in January, touched 


duced at 


upon every possible angle of the situation. 


Incidentally, the hearing has developed a fact 


should be 


pers of freight in other classes 


which of considerable interest to ship 


ft package. This 1s 
in relation to the use of hooks \lthough the use 
of hooks in handling freight is not directly an issue, 
vet the matter has some collateral bearing; and in 
the earlier hearing considerable stress was laid upon 
the fact that the undesirability of using hooks on the 
fiber package entailed upon the railroad companies 
an extra expense in handling. It appears now, how 
ever, that very many of the roads have either posi 
tively forbidden the use of hooks in_ handling 
freight, or limit their use to classes of package ex 
tremely disagreeable to handle, such as bundles of 


and to boxes of which the dimensions are 


that the 


side to get a firm grasp upon it. 


hides, 


such handler cannot reach the opposite 

This is merely in 
cidental to the general hearing. There are various 
other points which will make it worth while for any 
one interested in the general subject to read with 
some care the extended account which is given else 
where, and which will be continued in the issue of 


The Trafhe World of April 19. 


CLASSIFICATION IN MISSOURI. 


The Traffic 
sume that the brief editorial in its issue of March 


World does not go so tar as to as 
29 had any influence upon the Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission of the State of Missouri, in re- 
spect to its action in regard to Western Classifica- 
tion No. 51. However, the facts are of interest, and 
should be given the same prominence as was given 
to our previous mention of the contrary action. Un- 
der date of April 3, the Commission gives notice 
that its previous order refusing to approve of West- 
No. 51 The state- 
ment which accompanies the notice is as follows: 


ern Classification is rescinded. 

“The reason for this action is that after mature 
deliberation the Commission believes that as, under 
the operation of the new law, they cease to exist 
as a Commission on April 15, 1913, and that within 
that short period they will not have time to make 
such investigation as the importance of the ques- 
tions involved will require, it is concluded that the 
matter of the approval or disapproval of Classifica- 
tion No. 51 as it relates to state business, should be 
made by the Public Service Commission, who will 
have more time in which to make the investigation 
necessary.” 


This seems to dispose of this part of the matter. 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 





The Men Who Are Solving the Big Prol 
lems—and the Good Work 
They Have Done 
W. E. PRENDERGAST. 
W. E. Prendergast, formerly assistant general freig 
agent Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, has just be: 


ippointed general freight agent Mr. Prendergast 


vanced through various subordinate positions to that 





W. E. PRENDERGAST, 


General Freight Agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pau 
rate clerk, and was subsequently appointed assistant 
general freight agent. In the latter capacity he has 


been well known to many of the readers of Tur Trait 

WoORED his important 
witness in many of the cases in which the Chicago, Mil 
waukee & St. Paul and other western roads have been 
interested. His appointment to the present position is 
a well-merited mark of appreciation of 
the Milwaukee 


on account of connection as an 


his valuable 


services to road. 


POSTPONES EFFECTIVE DATE 
has further 
its order in No. 4585, 
Association against 


The 


date of 


Commission postponed the effect 
Furniture M 


Southern and ot! 


Southern 
facturers’ the 
so as to make it effective April 15. 

It has extended the effective date for Fourth Se: 
Order No. 2359 to the same day. 
furniture rates. 


That order also co 
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MAY NOT SAVE COMMERCE COURT 


Candor compels the assertion 
that political events within the last 
ten days make it necessary to with- 
draw the optimistic views held with 
respect to the outlook for the Com- 
merce Court. President Wilson and 
Attorney-General McReynolds may 
view the proposal to continue the 
court with favoring eyes, but it has 
become obvious that if they do all 
expected of them it may not avail. 

The upstanding fact is that there are dozens of not 
iverinformed men in Congress who are inclined to radi- 
al legislation for the mere sake of radicalism. Repre- 
entative Sims of Tennessee has reintroduced his bill 
ibolishing the court. It is easy, of course, to introduce 

bill, but getting it passed has heretofore been an ex- 
tremely difficult proposition. The leaders have hereto- 
fore been able really to lead. 

It is now a question as to whether the leaders will 
ustify the titles they bear. There are 156 men in the 
House who have never before been members. Every one 
of them is determined to make some sort of a mark so 
that he may go before the primary in his district and 
ask for re-election. It is easy to gain credit in parts 
of the country by a mere insinuation that the speaker 
has done something toward “downing the interests.” It 
is no reflection on the American people to suggest that 
unless there has been an extensive campaign of educa- 
tion they cannot get a grasp of the essential principles 
involved in so complex a situation as is presented by 
the proposition to abolish the court. It is easy for a 
congressman to put out the most outlandish proposition 
with regard to such a matter and “get away” with it. 

The average member has not any too much informa- 
tion on the subject, and if he be in the least demagogic 
it will be so much easier for him to take the position 
that the court is a bad thing, and take credit to him- 
self for having done a good thing, than it is to vote for 
the court and, mayhap, be forced to make a laborious 
explanation to show that he was really acting for the 
best interests of the people to vote for the continuance. 





The Senate is no longer the body in which delibera- 
tion may be expected, for the reason that its members 
must now go out and make state-wide primaries. It is 
even more difficult for them to overcome prejudice that 
may be created by an unscrupulous opponent through 
an insinuation that in voting for the continuance of the 
court he was voting for “the interests.” 

For that reason it is not wise to place too much 
dependence upon the vote in the Senate a few months 
ago, when that body decided that it would be worth 
While to keep the court going until the end of the fiscal 
year. 

This extension of the primary system, it is con 
ceivable, may result in bringing about a condition in 
which a decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may become an issue in a certain district or a state. 
Representative Kindel of Colorado at times has pre- 
sented propositions with which the Commission could 
not agree. Now he is in Congress, there is nothing in 
the world to prevent him from organizing a fight to have 
Congress overturn something the Commission has de- 
cided, against the views of Mr. Kindel. In theory, a 


decision made in a primary would be just as wise as 
one made by the Commission. The fact that the voters 
might refuse to listen to the arguments and the testi- 
mony would not make much, if any, difference. 

In the tariff matter President Wilson unexpectedly 
showed a fondness for the views of the radicals that 
was exceptionally surprising to those who looked upon 
him as one who would use his influence to discourage 
deep cuts in the tariff rates. The fact is that he urged 
the members of the Ways and Means Committee to take 
steps that are regarded as the essence of radicalism. 

All these facts have a bearing on the question that 
undoubtedly has been discussed in every association of 
shippers throughout the country. It may be that when 
the President takes up the subject he may go about on 
the other tack. That is merely a suggestion. He has 
not given the slightest intimation, in any of the inter- 
views he has had with the Washington newspaper cor- 
respondents, as to what position he will take. There 
were sO many erroneous reports as to how he would 
stand with regard to particular items in the tariff bill 
that it is not safe to set down reports that purport to 
give his views, as mere inferences that somebody has 
drawn from very brief discussions had with visitors. 


In theory the court has not lost any strength it had 
in the Senate when the vote to continue it was taken 
two months ago, but nobody knows how the turmoil in 
the Senate over the change in leadership will result. The 
men who took charge of the organization profess them- 
selves to be radicals. Senator Smith of Georgia, who 
has been figuring on a scheme of dividing the country 
into immense districts, in which judges of the court may 
sit as circuit judges for the consideration of applica- 
tions for injunctions to suspend or annul orders of the 
Commission and to have certain other work to perform, 
is a member of the element that took charge and set 
aside Senator Bacon of Georgia and made Senator Kern 
of Indiana the president pro tempore instead. 


That might be termed a favorable fact if the Senate 
were to be conducted according to the rules that have 
heretofore prevailed. There is, however, no such assur- 
ance. Therefore it is well to be cautious in reaching a 
conclusion. 


While this may seem like a letter about political 
conditions in Washington, the only excuse that need be 
offered is the fact that the new order of things will 
make it necessary for all those engaged in any phase of 
the great business of transportation or the regulation 
thereof to give more thought to the political aspects of 
the subject that they are dealing with than ever before. 
The new way of choosing senators, which has also been 
applied to all representatives, many of whom used to be 
named in representative conventions, makes it neces- 
sary to give heed to the matter from the ground up, so 
to speak, because the party responsibility that existed 
under the other order of things has been taken from 
what have been known as the leaders and divided among 
the members of the two houses of Congress. 

Hereafter it will be necessary to convince not a few 
men, whose advice will be taken by a majority, but it 
will be necessary to carry conviction to a majority of 
the members through direct appeal to them. 

It is not necessary to express any opinion on that. 
The statement of the fact is sufficient. It is fact, and 
it must be recognized by those who may have hopes for 
legislation along certain desired lines. A. E. H. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


NOT SUFFICIENT GROUND 


CASE NO. 4950 OPINION NO. 2241 


(26 I. C. C. Rep., p. 449.) 
ESSON GRANITE CO. ET AL. VS. SOUTHERN RAIL- 
WAY CO. ET AL. 


Decided March 11, 1913 


ibmitted Oct. 30, 1912 


Between June 24 and July 2, 1909, complainants shipped 43 
carloads of granite paving blocks from Granite Quarry, 
N. C.. to Chicago, IL, upon which the defendants charged 
a joint rate of $3.30 per net ton. The intention of the 
carriers was to reduce this rate to $3.10 per ton, effective 
June 24, but the reduction was not accomplished until July 
. Upon a petition alleging that the rate of $3.50 per ton 
from Granite Quarry to Chicago was excessive, unjust 
unreasonable and subjected the complainants to undue and 
unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage; Held, That the 
mere agreement of the parties with respect to a rate, or 
the mere subsequent reduction of a rate is not sufficient 
sround for a finding of unreasonableness or undue prejudice 
and discrimination Case dismissed 


Arthur B. Hayes for complainants. 
M. P. Callaway and M. Carter Hall for Southern Rail- 
way Co. and Norfolk & Western Railway Co 


Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 


The complainants are engaged in the quarrying and 
sale of stone at Granite Quarry, N. C. This petition, 
filed June 18, 1912, is brought in its own name and also 
in. the name of a receiver duly appointed and qualified. 
The complaint alleges that defendants charged an unjust 
and unreasonable rate for the transportation of 43 carloads 
of granite paving blocks shipped from Granite Quarry to 
Chicago, Ill., between June 24 and July 3, 1909. Repara- 
tion is asked in the sum of $375.60. 

The shipments embraced in this complaint were 
brought to the attention of the Commission May 9, 1911, 
by the defendants, who on that date filed application for 
authority to refund $375.62 on the ground that the charges 
collected for the transportation of these 43 cars were un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded the charges 
that would have accrued at a rate of $3.10 per ton. Ef- 
fective July 3, 1909, the defendants established a rate of 
$3.10 per ton on this same commodity between the points 
here in question. This application of the defendants on 
the special] docket for permission to make reparation was 
denied for the reason that the defendants stated no facts 
tending to show that the rate charged was unreasonable. 
This application, however, was filed within the period of 
two years from the time when the shipments moved, and 
the claims are not barred. 

The record now before us does not show that the rate 
of $3.30 per net ton was unreasonable or discriminatory, 
and we are unable to hold that this rate was unreasonable 
simply because the defendants made lower rates on the 
same commodity between the same points immediately 


following the movements here in question. The distances 
via the routes over which the shipments moved ranged 
from 840 to 919 miles, and the revenue averaged 3.75 mills 
per ton per mile. The only comparisons of record show 
rates on the same commodity from Granite Quarry to At 
lantic City, N. J., a distance of 533 miles, $3.60 per ton; 
to Albany, N. Y., 707 miles, $4 per ton; to Rochester, N 
Y., 727 miles, $4 per ton; to New York, N. Y., 565 miles 
$3.60 per ton; to St. Louis, Mo., 830 miles, $3.43 per ton 
to Peoria, Ill., 872 miles, $3.83 per ton. And the assistant 
freight traffic manager of the Southern Railway Co., whic! 
filed the application for permission to make reparation 
testified at the hearing that he considered the rate of $3.30 
unreasonably low, and that it was relatively lower than any 
other rates he could find for similar distances. 

Upon a somewhat similar state of facts in Pabst 
Brewing Co. vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 17 I. C. C., 359 
the Commission held that it was not its province to award 
reparation merely upon a showing that the carrier is 
willing to honor the claim, and that it will inquire with 
particular care inte the merits of complaints which are 
presented by shippers and carriers jointly, lest unlawful 
preferences be unwittingly sanctioned. 

Complainants contend, however, that inasmuch as th« 
principal defendant, the Southern Railway Co., had agreed 
prior to the movement in question to publish a rate of 
$3.10 on this commodity between these points, effective on 
or about June 24, 1909, any higher rate than the latte: 
was unjust and unreasonable. Documentary evidence in 
troduced at the hearing shows that on June 24, 1909, the 
complainant had knowledge that there was no tariff au 
thority for a rate of $3.10 on paving blocks between th« 
points named, and that on that date defendant’s agent 
instructed complainant to hold shipments until June 29. 
when it was promised the rate would become effectiv« 
Apparently through some error, not intentional on the 
part of the Southern Railway, the rate did not become 
effective until July 3, 1909. In the meantime these cars 
moved from Granite Quarry toward their destination, and 
the rate charged, $3.30 per net ton, was the tariff rate in 
effect at that time. 

According to the enumeration of cars contained in 
an exhibit filed with the complaint, five cars moved from 
Granite Quarry July 3, 1909. 
shown as moving from Granite Quarry July 3, 1909, in a 
statement filed with the defendants’ application of May 9 
1911. At the hearing it was the understanding that th« 
charges collected on these five cars were overcharges ti 
the extent that they exceeded those that should have been 
collected at a rate of $3.10 per net ton. An examinatio1 
of the bills of lading covering these shipments shows that 
none of them moved forward later than July 2, 1909, and 
therefore there was no overcharge in any instance. Th: 
case will be dismissed. 


These five cars were also 
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L. C. L. EXCEED COMMODITY RATES 


CASE NO. 3507 OPINION NO. 2244 
(26 I. C. C. Rep., P. 466.) 
\icGREGOR-NOE HARDWARE CO. VS. ST. LOUIS & 
SAN FRANCISCO RAILROAD CO. 
Submitted March 23, 1911. Decided March 5, 1913. 


tates for the transportation of less-than-carload shipments of 
band and boiler iron, corrugated iron, horse and mule 
shoes, wire, woven-wire fencing, nails and spikes from 
Springfield, Mo., to certain local points in Missouri and 
Arkansas found to be unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceed commodity rates formerly in effect. 


E. C. McAfee for complainant. 
Edward A. Haid, W. F. Evans and Fred. H. Wood 
- defendant. 


= 


Report of the Commission. 
3Y THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant is a corporation engaged in the whole- 
sale hardware business at Springfield, Mo. By petition, 
filed Sept. 1, 1910, it attacks as unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial defendant’s first, second, third and fourth class 
rates from Springfield to certain points in Missouri, Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma. At the hearing, however, the evi- 
dence was confined to the fourth class rate as applied to 
less-than-carload shipments of band and boiler iron, cor- 
rugated iron, wire, horse and mule shoes, woven-wire 
fencing, nails and spikes from Springfield to Missouri 
and Arkansas points. 

Springfield is in the southwestern part of Missouri 
on defendant’s line of railroad, 238 miles from St. Louis 
and 194 miles from Kansas City. It is also served by a 
branch line of the Missouri Pacific Railway system. It is 
stated of record, however, that 95 per cent of the traffic 
into and out of Springfield is transported over defend- 
ant’s line. 

The points of destination involved are Southwest 
City, Mo., to which the traffic moves through Arkansas 
and 30 stations on defendant’s line in northwestern Ar- 
kansas, north of Fort Smith, of which Gravette, Rogers, 
Fayetteville, Lincoln and Pettigrew may be taken as 
typical. The distances from Springfield range from 82 to 
157 miles, and average about 123 miles. 

For about four years prior to Nov. 9, 1909, defendant 
maintained a line of commodity rates on less-than-carload 
shipments of the above-named articles from Springfield 
to the points in question. On the date mentioned these 
commodity rates were canceled, leaving the fourth class 
rates to apply. Several months prior thereto defendant 
had revised its class rates generally, which resulted in a 
number of decreases as well as increases in the fourth 
class rates. The fourth class rates to the destinations in 
question formerly ranged from 23 to 39- cents, but now 
range from 29 to 38 cents. To most of these points the 
commodity rate was 20 cents. The application of the 
fourth class rates to these articles resulted in rates 8 
cents to 17 cents higher than the commodity rates for- 
merly in effect, the average increase being over 60 per 
cent. 

Complainant calls attention to the fact that, although 
the distance from Kansas City to certain of the points of 
destination involved is 158 miles farther than from 
Springfield, the rates from Kansas City are lower than 
rom Springfield. For instance, the rate from Kansas 
City to Bentonville, Centerton, Hiwassee, Gravette, Beatty 
‘nd Southwest City is 31 cents, while from Springfield to 
Sentonville, Centerton and Hiwassee the rate is 32 cents, 
‘0 Gravette 33 cents, and to Beatty and Southwest City 
» cents. Complainant further contends that while de- 
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fendant canceled the commodity rates on this traffic it still 
publishes commodity rates on less-than-carload shipments 
of wagons, sugar, rice, packing-house products, etc. 
However, the present commodity rates on these ar- 
ticles are upon a somewhat higher basis than formerly. 


Defendant asserts that formerly the rates from St. 
Louis and Springfield to Arkansas points were predicated 
to some extent on the rates between points in Arkansas 
prescribed by the Arkansas railroad commission under its 
standard distance tariff No. 3, and that a number of com- 
modity rates were maintained from St. Louis and Spring- 
field on shipments in less-than-carload lots chiefly because 
the Arkansas distance tariff provided for such rates; that 
the railroads in Arkansas obtained an injunction against 
the standard distance tariff No. 3, and then established 
higher rates and eliminated practically all the less-than- 
carload commodity rates within the state; that these in- 
creased rates were then attacked by the Arkansas rail- 
road commission as unreasonable, and after hearing the 
court suggested that the railroad and the state commis- 
sion agree on new tariffs on a lower basis than those 
theretofore promulgated by the railroads, and which would 
yield the carriers an increase in revenue of about 33%, 
per cent over that produced by the original rates pre- 
scribed by the state commission; and that this was done 
and the tariff submitted to the court and approved. This 
compromise tariff is known as the “Arkansas court tariff.” 
It is stated that it provides for only a few less-than-car- 
load commodity rates, but that it does provide such rates 
on packing-house products and a few other articles. 


Immediately after the increase in rates within the 
state of Arkansas rates from Memphis, Tenn., and St. 
Louis were revised to approximate the court tariff basis. 
This revision was later extended to Springfield, and also 
to Kansas City in so far as practicable. In explanation 
of the lower rates from Kansas City to Bentonville, 
Centerton, Hiwassee, Gravette and Beatty, defendant states 
that these points are on its branch line extending from 
Rogers to Grove, Okla.; that at Gravette the Kansas City 
Southern Railway crosses this branch line; that the dis- 
tance from Kansas City via the Kansas City Southern 
Railway to Gravette is 210 miles, and via defendant’s line 
275 miles; that defendant meets the 3l-cent rate of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway at Gravette, and owing to 
cross-country competition applies it to their branch-line 
stations; and that at Rogers and all points on the main 
line south thereof the rates from Springfield are no higher 
than from Kansas City. 

The less-than-carload commodity rates complained of 
were voluntarily established by the defendant and had 
been in effect for several years. Complainant established 
a business under them and has no means of reaching the 
market other than by defendant’s line. As stated above, 
the former rates were in most cases 20 cents per 100 
pounds, which for an average distance of 123 miles yields 
revenue of approximately 3.3 cents per ton-mile. Defend- 
ant re-established on Jan. 2, 1911, from Springfield to 
Farmington, Prairie Grove and Lincoln, Ark., and on 
April 2, 1912, to Lowell and Rogers, Ark., commodity 
rates on all these articles, excepting corrugated iron and 
woven-wire fencing. To Farmington, Prairie Grove and 
Lincoln the rate was made 30 cents, or 10 cents higher 
than formerly in effect, while to Lowell and Rogers the 
previous rate of 20 cents was re-established. 

Considering all the facts and circumstances of record, 
we are of opinion and find that the present rates for the 
transportation of the articles involved are unreasonable. 
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We think that the rates for the future should be upon 
substantially the same basis as those in effect prior to 
Nov. 9, 1909, but possibly with some gradation in view 
of the varying distances. No order will be entered af 
this time, but defendant wil be expected to establish, on 
or before June 1, 1913, from Springfield to the points of 
destination involved, rates in accordance with our con- 
clusion hereitr, and the case will be held open for the entry 
of such future order as may be necessary 


DISMISSES COMPLAINT 


DISMISSES COMPLAINT 

CASE NO, 4311 OPINION NO. 2245 
(76 3. ©. © Rem, FP. 469.) 

ALFRED STRUCK CO. VS. LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE 
RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Feb. 10 1912 Decided March 5 L913 
Charges on shipments of doors and window frames, set up 
fron Louisville, Ky., to Galveston and Houston, Tex 
Chattanooga and Memphis Tenn., and Atlanta, Ga., not 


found unreasonable Complaint dismissed 


Hines & Norman for complainant. 

N. W. Proctor for Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 
and Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Co. 

c. C. P. Rausch, Martin L. Clardy and Henry G. Her 
Railway Co.: St. Louis, Iron 
International & 


bel for Missouri Pacific 
Mountain & Southern Railway Co., and 
Great Northern Railroad Co. 

Chas. J. Rixey, Jr., for Western & Atlantic 


Co. and Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. Co. 


Railroad 


Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant is a corporation with principal place of 
business at Louisville, Ky., and is engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of wooden doors and window frames, and 
other building material. In its petition, filed Aug. 16, 
1911, it is alleged that the minimum carload weight of 
30,000 pounds prescribed in tariffs of defendants on ship- 
ments of wooden window. and door frames, set up, from 
Louisville to Galveston and Houston, Tex., Chattanooga 


and Memphis, Tenn., and Atlanta, Ga., is unreasonable. 


Reparation is asked. 

During the year 1910 complainant shipped to the 
points in question several carloads of window and door 
frames, set up. On some of these shipments complainant 
paid the carload rate on the basis of a minimum of 30,- 
000 pounds, and on other the less-than-carload rate where 
that resulted in a less total charge than would have ac- 
crued from the carload rate and minimum. The weights 
of the shipments involved ranged from 7,600 pounds to 
16,400 pounds. The rates charged were as follows: 


Rate Per 100 Pounds. 
Less Than 
Carload. 


From Louisville to Carload 


Galveston . . $0.48 $1.38 
ig Se eS ed eee, eee 4s 1.38 
CN i sis o Kinee's 0 yi» a 21 44 
Atlanta 28 63 
SEED <o WUR GS coos eb 0s ds 0 HOw 16 .35 


It is complainant’s contention that a minimum car- 
load weight of 30,000 pounds applicable to window and 
door frames, set up, is unreasonable, because that amount 
of these commodities cannot be loaded in a standard car. 
It is asserted that a reasonable minimum would not ex- 
ceed 10,000 pounds, and it was admitted by defendants 
that it is not possible to load more than 10,000 pounds of 
these commodities in a 36-foot car. 

Washburn’s tariff, in effect at the time of shipment, 
contained the following commodity item: 
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Building material, wooden, in the white or in the rough 
viz.: Lumber, rough or dressed; lath, shingles, scrollwork, win 
dow and door frames, sash (glazed or unglazed), doors (glazed 
or unglazed), blinds (glazed or unglazed), carpenters’ moldings 
balusters, baseboards, casings, porch columns, newels, stai 
work and wainscoating, straight or mixed carloads (except o: 
straight carloads of lumber, laths, shingles, carpenters’ mold 
ings, casing and baseboards); minimum weight, 30,000 pounds 


While the descriptions in the above item have varied 
in certain issues, this item has covered substantially the 
same commodities since’ 1902. An item was published in 
Leland’s tariff applicable to shipments to Texas points 
which, while not in the same terms, provided for a libera! 
mixture of building material. At the same time Southern 
Classification contained the following item: 


Building material, wooden, consisting of rough or dress: 
lumber, laths, shingles, window or door frames, sash, doo: 
and blinds, moldings, balusters, baseboards, newel posts, sta 
work, wainscoting, mixed carloads, 21,000 pounds; sixth class 


Complainant has been engaged in shipping building 
material from Louisville for more than 25 years, but it is 
only within the past three years that it has made carload 
shipments of window and door frames, set up. Thess 
frames and doors were, prior to the period above men 
tioned, shipped in mixed with other builders 
material included in the description in the commodity iten 
referred to, and it is conceded that when so shipped n 
difficulty is experienced in loading 30,000 pounds or mors 
It also appears that when knocked down window fram: 
above the prescribed minimun 


carloads 


may be loaded to and 
Constructors of large buildings, for their own convenienc: 
have demanded of complainant that the frames be shipp« 
to them set up, thus introducing into the business a neé 
element which was apparently not called for or considers 
by the carriers when the commodity items referred 
were included in their tariffs. 

The Official Classification contains the following iten 
wooden, set up, mir 


carloads, seco 
20,000 pound 


Frames, door or window (or casings), 
mum weight 10,000 pounds, subject to Rule 27; 
class; same, knocked down, minimum weight 
carloads, fifth class. 

It is one of the contentions of the complainant that 
inasmuch as a 10,000-pound minimum was provided in th: 
Official Classification, it was unreasonable to maintain 
higher minimum in Southern Classification for the frames 
set up. It is to be noted that in connection with the 10 
000-pound minimum in Official Classification territory th: 
second class rate is provided. The commodity rates i! 
Southern Classification territory and those under consid 
eration here are lower than the sixth class rate applicabl: 
from and to the same points. Neither the rates nor thr 
per-car charges are assailed as unreasonable; and if th 
rates remain the same as now applicable to the commodit) 
items, at the 10,000-pound minimum the earnings on 4 
36-foot car from Louisville to Atlanta would amount to 
but $28 for a distance of 472 miles, to Memphis $16 for a 
distance of 375 miles, and to Galveston $48 for a distanc« 
of over 1,000 miles. Tte testimony shows that there is a! 
increasing demand for shipments of window frames and 
door frames set up, and under the law it is the duty o! 
the carriers to provide for reasonable minima and rates 
for shipments of this character. We do not find, howeve! 
that under the circumstances of this case the complainan' 
was subjected to unreasonable charges on the shipment: 
which it made and on which it seeks reparation. It i: 
suggested to the carriers that within a reasonable tim: 
they so arrange their tariffs as to provide for carloa 
rates on shipments of window and door frames set uJ 
together with a reasonable minimum weight therefor, 
being admitted on this record that 30,000 pounds cann: 
be loaded in a standard car; and it seems to be agree: 
that a 10,000-pound minimum for a 36-foot car would no 
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unreasonable. No reparation will be awarded com- 
iinant, but defendants will be expected within 90 days 
m service hereof to revise their tariffs as herein sug- 
sted. If this is not done, complainant may again bring 
matter to our attention for such further proceedings 
may be proper, and the case will be held open for 
it purpose. 


(|OWER CONDUIT PIPE RATE ORDERED 


OPINION NO. 2246 
(26 I. C. C. Rep., P. 472.) 
PITAL ELECTRIC CO. VS. BALTIMORE & OHIO CHI- 
CAGO TERMINAL RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 


CASE NO. 4812 


Submitted July 23, 1912 Decided March 5, 1913 


of cents per 100 pounds charged by defendants fo! 

insportation of a carload of enameled-iron conduit pip 

rom Harvey, IIL, to Salt Lake City, Utah, found unrea- 

ynable, and lower rate prescribed for the future. Repara- 
warded. 


Collett & Hutchinson for complainant. 


Oo. W 


Co. 


Dynes for Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pau! Rail 


H. A. Seandrett, N. H. Loomis and P. L. Williams for 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. and Oregon Short Line Railroad 


Report of the Commission. 
BY THE COMMISSION: 

The complainant, a corporation, with its principal place 
of business at Salt Lake City, Utah, is a wholesale dealer 
By petition, filed April 19, 1912, it 
illeges that it was charged an unreasonable rate for the 


in electric supplies. 


transportation of a carload of iron conduit pipe from 
vey, Il., to Salt Lake City, and asks reparation. 

On or about Noy. 25, 1911, complainant shipped over 
defendants’ lines from Harvey to Salt, Lake City a car- 
load of enameled-iron conduit pipe and fittings, weighing 
57,800 pounds, for which transportation charges were col- 
lected at a rate of 95 cents per 100 pounds, amounting 
to the sum of $549.10. At the time the shipment moved 
the published rate applicable thereto was 95 cents per 
100 pounds, with a minimum carload weight of 46,000 
There was in force at the same time, from and 
to the same points, a rate on wrought-iron pipe, in car- 
loads, of 60 cents per 100 pounds, with a carioad minimum 
weight of 40,000 pounds. Complainant contends that the 
rate charged was unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded the rate contemporaneously in force on wrought- 


iron pipe. 


pounds. 


The 60-cent rate was established by defendants Nov. 
15, 1911, in compliance with the order of the Commission 
in Commercial Club, Salt Lake City, vs. A., T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 19 I. C. C.; 218. Prior to Nov. 15, 1911, the 95-cent 
rate was applicable on both iron conduit pipe and wrought- 
iron pipe, and this included pipe fittings, connections and 
other articles of similar nature, in straight or mixed car- 
loads. The Commission’s order required reductions in the 
carload rates to Salt Lake City and other Utah points, 
from certain defined eastern territories, including Chicago 
and Chicago common points, on a large number of com- 
modities, among which wrought-iron pipe was specifically 
named, and a carload rate of 60 cents per 100 pounds, 
Minimum 40,000 pounds, was required to be established. 
This did not inelude pipe fittings, connections, etc., which 
Were given a rate of 65 cents per 100 pounds at a car 
minimum of 30,000 pounds. The order did not specifically 
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include iron conduit pipe, and the carriers did not reduce 
the rate on that commodity, but left it the same as before, 
including the mixed carload feature as to pipe fittings 
connections, etc. 

The chief difference between iron conduit pipe and 
ordinary wrought-iron pipe is that the former is produced 
by adding to the latter a further degree of manufacture. 
Conduit pipe is wrought-iron pipe, cleaned and enameled 
and thus fitted for use as a means of encasing and pro- 
testing electric wires. The cleaning and enameling adds 
about 25 per cent to the value of the pipe. In the process 
of cleaning all grease and scale are removed. The pipe 
is then twice dipped in enamel, and after each dipping 
is baked in a furnace. It thus becomes so insulated as 
to prevent damage from rust and insure adequate pro- 
tection to electric wires. Complainant does not manu- 
facture the pipe itself, but purchases it from other manu- 
facturers and converts it into enameled conduits. The 
article involved is, therefore, the product of more elab- 
orate manufacture than is ordinary wrought-iron pipe. 

It is a well-settled rule of general application that 
carriers may charge somewhat higher rates for the trans- 
portation of manufactured products than for the raw ma- 
terial. East St. Louis Cotton Oil Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. 
R. R. Co., 20 I. C. C., 37. The principle would seem to be 
applicable here. The untreated iron pipe is the ground- 
work or base of the enameled conduit pipe. In that sense 
the former is the raw material and the latter the product. 
In this view we think the enameled article should bear a 
reasonably higher rate of, transportation than ordinary 
pipe in its untreated state. We do not believe, however, 
that a difference of 35 cents per 100 pounds is justified 
by the difference in value, or in degree of manufacture, as 
between the two commodities. The rate complained of 
is 158 per cent of the rate on ordinary wrought-iron pipe, 
whereas the value of the finished product is only about 
125 per cent of the value of the original article. In other 
words, the rate on iron conduit pipe is about 58 per cent 
higher than the rate found by this Commission in the Salt 
Lake City case to be a reasonable rate on ordinary wrought- 
iron pipe, while the value of the former is only 25 per 
cent greater than the value of the latter. 

It appears that the volume of tonnage of the finished 
article is very much less than that of the ordinary un- 
treated pipe, and this fact is to be considered in deter- 
mining the relation of rates as between the two. Hy- 
draulic Pressed Brick Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. Co., 19 I. C. C., 
530; Forest City Freight Bureau vs. A. A. R. R. Co., 18 
I. C. C., 205. The tariffs show, however, that the rates 
applied to shipments from Chicago to many middle west- 
ern and southwestern points are usually the same as to 
both commodities, at a uniform minimum the same as here 
applied to the finished product. 

At the minimum of 46,000 pounds, the rate of 95 cents 
per 100 pounds produces earnings of $437 per car, whereas 
at the minimum and rate prescribed for ordinary iron 
pipe the earnings amount to $240 per car, or a difference 
of $197; at a rate of 75 cents per 100 pounds based on 
the same minimum the difference in the car earnings 
would amount to $92 per car. 

Upon consideration of all the circumstances and con- 
ditions disclosed of record, we are of opinion and find 
that the rate of 95 cents per 100 pounds is unreasonable, 
and that 75 cents per 100 pounds, at a minimum of 46,000 
pounds, is a reasonable transportation rate to apply to 
enameled-iron conduit pipe and fittings in carloads from 
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and to the points in question, and such rate and minimum 
will be prescribed for the future. 

Defendants deny that any right exists for reparation 
in any event. They aver that the 95-cent rate has been 
in force a sufficient length of time to cause trade condi- 
tions to become adjusted thereto, and for that reason 
contend that the complainant could not have been dam- 
aged. The answer is made that the shipment did not 
move until some months after the decision by the Com- 
mission in the Salt Lake City case, supra, and that what- 
ever may have been the state of trade conditions prior 
to that decision, it was generally supposed by dealers in 
Salt Lake City at the time of the shipment that new 
conditions would prevail under the new and reduced rates. 
We do not think there is merit in defendants’ contention. 

We further find that complainant made the shipment 
according to the facts herein stated, and paid charges 
thereon at the rate herein found unreasonable; that com- 
plainant has been damaged to the extent of the difference 
between the charges paid and charges that would have 
accrued at the rate herein found reasonable, and is there- 
fore entitled to an award of reparation in the sum of 
$115.60, with interest from Dec. 23, 1911. An order will 
be entered in accordance with the conclusions herein 
announced. 

ORDER. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by the 
parties, and ful] investigation of the matters and things 
involved having been had, and the Commission having, on 
the date hereof, made and filed a report containing its 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which said report 
is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to cease and 
desist, on or before May 15, 1913, and for a period of two 
years thereafter to abstain, from charging, demanding, 
collecting or receiving their present rate for the trans- 
portation of enameled-iron conduit pipe and fittings, in 


- carloads, from Harvey, IIl., to Salt Lake City, Utah, which 


rate is found in said report to be unreasonable. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to establish, on or 
before May 15, 1913, upon notice to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the general public by not less 
than five days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed 
in section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and for a 
period of two years after said May 15, 1913, to maintain 
and apply to the transportation of enameled-iron conduit 
pipe and fittings, in carloads, from Harvey, IIll., to Salt 
Lake City, Utah, a rate not in excess of 75 cents per 100 
pounds, based on a minimum carload weight not in excess 
of 46,000 pounds, which rate and minimum weight are 
found in said report to be reasonable. 

And it is further ordered, That said defendants be, 
and they are hereby, authorized and directed to pay unto 
complainant, Capital Electric Co., on or before May 15, 
1913, the sum of $115.60, with interest thereon at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum from Dec. 23, 1911, as reparation 
on account of a rate charged for the transportation of one 
carload of enameled-iron conduit pipe and fittings from 
Harvey, Ill., to Salt Lake City, Utah, which rate so charged 
has been found to have been unreasonable, as more fully 
and at large appéars in and by said report of the Com- 
mission. 


XI, No, 


ADVANCE NOT JUSTIFIED 





|. & S. DOCKET NO. 211 OPINION NO. 2247 
(26 I. C. C. Rep., P. 475.) 

SWITCHING CHARGES AT SHEFFIELD, MINN. 
Submitted February 17, 1913. Decided March 10, 1913. 

Proposed advance from $3 
and grain products by respondent between the interchange: 
track of the Rock Island and the mill of protestant 
Sheffield, Minn., not justified. A charge of not exceed 
$3 may properly be made for the switching of the loa: 
car and $1.50 for the movement of the empty car 


W. A. Feltus for protestant. 
R. W. Shaw for Chicago Great Western Railroad Co 


Report of the Commission. 


PROUTY, Commissioner: 

The question involved is upon the reasonableness of 
the charge of the Chicago Great Western Railroad for the 
switching of grain and grain products between the inter- 
change track of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
and the mill of the Sheffield-King Co. That charge up 
to the present time has been $3 per car, but the tariff 
under suspension advances it to $5 per car. This advanc: 
is justified solely by cost of service. 

The mill in quetsion is located near the main line of 
the Chicago Great Western, going west from Faribault 
toward Mankato, and the distance from the interchange 
track of the Rock Island is approximately three miles, a!! 
of which is over the main line of the Chicago Great West- 
ern. 

. Formerly this switch movement was performed only 
by the regular trains of the Great Western, which stopped 
on the way west to set in cars at the mill, or upon their 
way east to take out cars. 

Faribault is a town of some 10,000 people. It appears 
that for some reason there is a switch movement between 
Faribault and Morristown, distant nine miles to the west, 
and perhaps some switching is done at Morristown itself. 
This work finally came to require the service of a switch 
engine, and one was accordingly stationed at Faribault, 
the entire time of which is devoted to switching at Fari- 
bault, Morristown and between these points. When this 
engine moves between Faribault and Morristown it moves 
by the mill in question, but it was testified that, while 
cars were switched to the mill as part of the trip to Mor- 
ristown at times, this engine at other times made trips 
to the mill when that was the only work done. 

The number of cars handled to and from the mil 
varies. In the month of November, 1912, 80 cars of grain 
were switched to the mill and 95 cars of the product were 
switched out. The parties did not agree as to the fre 
quency of the service. The representative of the carriers 
testified that ordinarily there were two movements per 
day to and from the mill, while the representatives of the 
mill testified that service was very irregular, sometimes 
involving no trip at all and sometimes two trips per d:V. 
He stated that, while the mill could do business with 
this character of service, it was not altogether satisfacto'y 

It is very difficult to fix any figure which will be in 
eases just for the performance of a switching ser’ 
So much depends upon the conditions of each case tat 
no universal rule can be laid down. It is our impress 02 


that the usual charge for the ordinary switching sery ce 
in the territory under consideration is from $2 to $3 


car. 
The defendant contends that this switch movem:! 


is abnormal in that the length of the haul is 3 mi 
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This is undoubtedly a much longer haul than the normal 
movement and may properly call for increased compensa- 
tion, but the defendant overestimates the weight which 
should be given this circumstance. Looking merely to 
the out-of-pocket cost of the service, it is not of great 
significance when the car is once upon the main line 
in charge of the switch engine and switch crew, whether 
t be moved a thousand feet or 3 miles. The time, and 
therefore the expense, incident to a switch movement 
comes largely from the delay in sorting out a particular 
car and placing it in a particular place. While the length 
of the haul in this instance should receive substantial 
recognition, it does not multiply the charge, as the de- 
fendant apparently contends. 

The Chicago Great Western attempted to show the 
expense of this service, reaching the conclusion that the 
mere cost of the movement, allowing nothing for the 
value of the track, was $2.63 per car, and that, taking 
into account the value of the terminals at Faribault and 
the section of main track used, such cost would be in- 
creased to $3.90 per car. While these figures, which need 
not be repeated in detail here, are instructive, they are 
not conclusive. They cover the operations of a single 
month, and are compiled in many respects upon a wrong 
and misleading basis. 

The present charge of $3 includes or may include 
the movement of a car loaded with grain to the mill and 
the emptp car back to the Rock Island tracks, or, in the 
reverse direction, the movement of an empty car to the 
mill and a loaded car from the mill; that is, the charge 
covers both the movement of the empty and the loaded 
car. It appears that in a considerable number of instances 
the car which goes in loaded with grain comes out loaded 
with product, and it is fairly inferable that this might 
be done oftener if the parties had any inducement to this 
end. A tariff perfectly fair to both parties would involve 
a charge for the loaded car and another charge for the 
empty car whenever required. 


Upon a consideration of all the facts produced by 
the parties before us, we are of the opinion that the Chi- 
cago Great Western has not justified the advance. We 
are of the further opinion that a charge of not to exceed 
$3 may properly be made under the circumstances of this 
case for the movement of the loaded car either to or from 
the mill, and an additional charge of $1.50 for the move- 
ment of an empty car either to or from the mill. 

It was claimed by the Great Western that this traffic 
was competitive, and that, viewed as competitive traffic, 
certainly $5 was not an extravagant sum; but an exam- 
ination of the situation shows that the traffic is not in 
fact competitive, in the sense that it could be handled 
at the same rate by the line of the Chicago Great Western. 
About 10 per cent of the grain involved originates at local 
points upon the Rock Island in Minnesota. Most of the 
remainder originates at points upon the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern, being delivered to the Rock 
Island at Minnesota Transfer. The Great Western con- 
nects with these lines at Minnesota Transfer, but there 
are in effect no joint through rates which permit the mill- 
ing of this grain in transit, where as such rates are avail- 
able by the lines of the Rock Island. In order that the 
protestant may mill this grain at this mill and send out 
the product to market it must be handled over the Rock 
Island to and from Faribault and switched by the Great 
Western to its mill. As we understand this record, the 
mill of the protestant is situated outside the municipal 
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limits of the city of Faribault, and it is certainly outside 
the yard limits of the Chicago Great Western at Faribault. 

If the respondent files by Apri] 10 a tariff establishing 
the charges found reasonable by the Commission, to take 
effect on 30 days’ notice, this order of suspension will be 
vacated as of the effective date of such tariff; otherwise 
an order will be issued establishing the rates found rea- 
sonable. 


TOMATO RATE TOO HIGH 


OPINION NI. 2248 
(26 I. C. C. Rep., P. 478.) 
C. G. JUSTICE CO. VS. PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO. 
Submitted July 2, 1912. Decided March 5, 1913. 


Charge of $5 per car for reconsigning carloads of green toma- 
toes at Altoona, Pa., found to have been unreasonable to 
the extent that it exceeded $2 per car. Reparation 
awarded, 


C. H. Eberly for complainants. 
Henry Wolf Biklé for defendant. 


Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

The complainants, I. D. Sayre, W. E. Spruance and 
J. Lorenzo Johnson, are partners engaged at Philadelphia, 
Pa., in the wholesale fruit and vegetable business. In 
their petition, filed Nov. 17, 1911, they allege that they 
were compelled by defendant to pay unreasonable charges 
for the reconsignment of 36 carloads of green tomatoes 
at Altona, Pa. Reparation and an order establishing a 
reasonable rule for the future are asked. 

The shipments originated in Mississippi in June, 1911, 
and were consigned to the C. G. Justice Co. at Altoona. 
On the bills of lading was indorsed, “Keep all vents open 
to Altoona, Pa. Ice car on arrival at Altoona. Keep iced 
and hold for order C. G. Justice Co.” On arrival at 
Altoona the cars were held subject to the orders of com- 
plainants, and on their orders were subsequently re- 
consigned to various eastern destinations. The recon- 
signment charge collected on each car was $5, and that 
charge is the subject of the complaint. The total amount 
collected for reconsignment was $180. 

The tariff of defendant provided that diversions of 
carload freight before arrival at billed detsination would 
be made free of charge; and that reconsignment would 
be made after arrival at billed destination at a charge 
of $5 per car. Complainants allege that the defendant 
had general knowledge of the fact that these shipments 
were intended to move beyond Altoona; that, in addition, 
the form of indorsement on the bills of lading carried no- 
tice to the railroad that Altoona was not the final destina- 
tion; and that these facts would have justified treating the 
changes in destinations at Altoona as diversions en route 
rather than as reconsignments after arrival at detsina- 
tion. They also attack the amount of the charge as 
unreasonable in view of the fact that no charge is made 
by defendant for reconsignment of fruit and vegetables 
at Potomac Yard, Va.; that reconsignment of these com- 
modities is allowed at Pittsburgh, Pa., for $2 per car, and 
that grain is reconsigned at Altoona for $2 per car. 

Defendant denies that the cars were entitled to treat- 
ment as having been diverted en route, because Altoona 
was the oriignal destination, and the changes in destina- 
tion were not made until after the cars reached that 
place. It is explained that Potomac Yard is a principal 
gateway through which early vegetables and produce of 
the South reaches the northern markets, while Altoona 
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is not; and the free reconsignment privilege is granted 
to facilitate the movement of this large volume of traffic. 
The $2 reconsignment charge on produce at Pittsburgh 
was esablished to relieve the congestion in the Pittsburgh 
produce yard, which was the subject of the complaint in 
Joynes vs. P. R. R. Co., 17 I. C. C., 361. The charge of 
$5 is the general charge of defendant for reconsignment 
throughout its system. 

The fact that the shipments in controversy were from 
the first intended to move beyond Altoona would not alter 
their status after they arrived at that point; if the des- 
tination had been changed before arrival it would have 
been a diversion under the language of the tariff and no 
charge could have been made; but the change in des- 
tination having taken place after arrival at Altoona, it 
was a reconsignment and subject to the tariff charge for 
that service. 

Defendant laid some stress at the hearing on the fact 
that cars of produce held at Altoona must be re-iced each 
day, and that this involves additional service in moving 
the cars to the icing platforms. There are special charges 
for icing and presumably those charges cover all service 
involved in supplying ice. Cars held for reconsignment 
are also subject to the regular demurrage charges. 

In Cedar Hill Coal & Coke Co. vs. C. & S. Ry. Co., 
15 I. C. C., 546, we condemned a reconsignment charge 
of $5 per car on coal and found $2 to be a reasonable 
charge. Likewise in Detroit Traffic Asso. vs. L. S. & 
M. S. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C., 257, the charge for reconsigning 
coal at Detroit, Mich., was reduced from $3 to $2 per 
ear. Aside from icing and demurrage, both of which are 
covered by special charges, the cost to the carrier of 
reconsigning a car of produce would apparently be no 
greater than the cost of reconsigning a car of grain. 

We are convinced that a charge of $2 per car would 
have been fully compensatory, and are of opinion that the 
reconsignment charge of $5 per car imposed on the ship- 
ments herein was unjust and unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeded $2 per car; and that complainants are 
entitled to an award of reparation. 

We further find that complainants made the shipments 
in accordance with the foregoing statement of facts and 
paid charges thereon at the rate found herein to have 
been unjust and unreasonable; that complainants have 
been damaged to the extent of the difference between 
the amount which they did pay and the amount which 
they would have paid had the charge herein found reason- 
able been applied; and that they are, therefore, entitled 
to an award of reparation in the sum of $108, with in- 
terest from July 5, 1911. 

An order will be entered awarding reparation and 
requiring defendant to establish for the future a charge 
for the reconsignment at Altoona, Pa., of interstate ship- 
ments of tomatoes not in excess of $2 per car. 


ORDER. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by the 
parties, and ful] investigation of the matters-and things 
involved having been had, and the Commission having, on 
the date hereof, made and filed a report containing its 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which said report 
is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the above-named defendant be, 


and it is hereby, notified and required to cease and desist, 
on or before May 15, 1913, and for a period of two years 
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thereafter to abstain, from charging, demanding collecting 
or receiving its present charge of $5 per car for the re 
consignment at Altoona, Pa., of carolad shipments of 
tomatoes in transit from points outside the state of Penn 
sylvania, which said charge is found in said report to be 
unreasonable. 

It is further ordered, That said defendant be, and it 
is hereby, notified and required to establish, on or before 
May 15, 1913, upon notice to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the general public by not less than five 
days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed in 
section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and for a 
period of two years after said May 15, 1913, to maintain 
and apply as a charge for reconsignment at Altoona, Pa., 
of cars of tomatoes in transit from points outside the 
state of Pennsylvania a charge not in excess of $2 per 
car, which said charge is found in said report to be 
reasonable. 

And it is further ordered, That said defendant be, and 
it is hereby, authorized and directed, on or before May 
15, 1913, to pay unto the complainants, I. D. Sayre, W. E 
Spruance and J. Lorenzo Johnson, partners doing business 
as the C. G. Justice Co., the sum of $108, with interest 
thereon at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from July 
5, 1911, as reparation on account of charges imposed for 
reconsigning 36 carloads of green tomatoes at Altoona, Pa., 
which charges have been found to have been unjust and 
unreasonable, as more fully and at large appears in and 
by the said report of the Commission. 


SCHOOL DESK RATE REASONABLE 





CASE NO. 4948 OPINION NO. 2249 
(26 I. C. C. Rep., P. 480.) 

CAL HIRSCH & SONS’ IRON & RAIL CO. VS. WASH 
INGTON, BALTIMORE & ANNAPOLIS ELECTRIC 
RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 

1913. Decided March 11, 1913 


Rate of 77% cents per 100 pounds on less-than-carload ship 
ment of school desks and other articles from Annapolis 
Md., to East St. Louis, IIL, not shown to have been un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


Submitted Jan. 16, 


A. L. Hirsch for complainant. 

Henry Wolf Biklé and F. L. Ballard for Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. and Erie & Western Transportation Co. 

Fred H. Wood for Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad 
Co. 

Report of the Commission. 
BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant, a corporation, deals in railway material 
and scrap iron at St. Louis, Mo. By petition, filed May 31, 
1912, it alleges that the defendants assessed unreasonable 
charges for the transportation of a less-than-carload ship 
ment consists of school desks, high stools, iron legs fo! 
desks, tin typewriter covers, copy presses and stands, and 
rolls of cocoa matting, from Annapolis, Md., to East St 
Louis, Ill. The establishment of a reasonable rate fo! 
the future and reparation are asked. 

Complainant purchased the articles comprising the 
shipment at Annapolis at a sale of condemned governmen 
property. The goods were shipped in the name of th« 
drayman who delivered them to the carrier, and the se\ 
eral articles were specified in the bill of lading. Defend 
ants assessed charges, based upon the first class rate 
of 7% cents, Annapolis to Odenton, Md., and 70 cen! 
from Odenton to East St. Louis, aggregating 77% cents 
which have not been paid by complainant. 
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It is the contention of complainant that the rate on 
this shipment should not exceed the scrap-iron rate or 
that a rating lower than first class should be made ap- 
plicable to condemned government stores. In answer to 
the first contention it is to be said that the shipment 
did not consist of scrap iron. It was more nearly analo- 
gous to second-hand furniture or hoousehold goods. Had 
the household goods rating been applied, however, the 
charges would have been the same as those assessed. 

Complainant also contends that the defendants should 
establish a rate on condemned government stores not ex- 
ceeding fourth class in less than carloads from and to 
the points involved, and that their failure to do so re- 
sulted in unreasonable charges. The basis of this con- 
tention seems to be that the articles are second hand and 
worth less than new goods of the same kind. It is ob- 
vious that application of a different rating to new and 
second-hand articles of the same kind would be imprac- 
ticable. Whitcomb vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 15 I. C. C., 27. 
The evidence shows that the shipment in question is 
the first one of the kind ever made from Annapolis, and 
that there has never before been a demand for a specific 
rate on condemned stores from that point. It appears 
that from Rock Island, Ill., where there is a government 
arsenal, lower rates are made to Chicago, IIll., and St. 
Louis, Mo., on condemned government ordnance than 
apply on new articles of the same kind. The purpose 
appears to be to provide low rates for shipments of con- 
demned arms, cannon, etc., which are bought for the 
purpose of reducing the articles to junk. 

Under the facts here presented, we are of opinion 
and find that the rates applicable to the shipment here 
involved have not been shown to have been unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful, and the complaint will be dis- 
missed. 


ON EMIGRANT MOVABLES 


—_———_ 


OPINION NO. 2250 

(26 I. C. C. Rep., P. 482.) 

BOARD OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
STATE OF MONTANA, IN BEHALF OF FRANK W. 
CAMPBELL, VS. NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Sept. 27, 1912. Decided March 5, 1913. 


CASE NO. 4733 


Charges on a carload of emigrant movables from Edmunds, 
N. D., to Shawmut, Mont., found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 

J. A. Poore for complainant. 
Charles Donnelly for Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
F. D. Burroughs for Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 

Sound Railway Co. 


Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

This complaint is brought by the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners of the state of Montana, on behalf of 
Frank W. Campbell, a ranchman, living in the vicinity 
of Shawmut, Mont., hereinafter referred to as complainant. 
In the petition, filed March 5, 1912, it is alleged that the 
defendants charged an unreasonable rate for the trans- 
portation of a carload of emigrant movables, consisting 
of household goods, farm implements, horses, hogs, etc., 
from Edmunds, N. D., to Shawmut. Reparation is asked. 

The record shows that on March 21, 1911, complain- 
ant shipped from Edmunds to Shawmut a carload of 
emigrant movables as above described, the weight of 
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which was less than 20,000 pounds, but subject to a 
minimum weight of 20,000 pounds. Edmunds is on a 
branch line of the Northern Pacific Railway, 27 miles 
north of Jamestown, N. D. The latter point is on the 
main line of the Northern Pacific, 343 miles west of St. 
Paul, Minn. Shawmut is on the main line of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway, 200 miles west of 
Miles City, Mont. The shipment moved from Edmunds 
to Miles City via the Northern Paciffe and from Miles 
City to destination via the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound, a distance of 629 miles. There was no through 
rate in effect over the route of movement, and the de- 
fendants charged 29 cents per 100 pounds from Edmunds 
to Miles City and 36% cents per 100 pounds from 
Miles City to Shawmut, and collected from complainant 
the sum of $131. At the same time there were rates in 
effect on emigrant movables of 14% cents from Edmunds 
to Edgeley, N. D., and 36% cents from Edgeley to Shaw- 
mut, or a through rate of 51 cents for a distance of 774 
miles. If the shipment had moved via the latter route 
the total charges would have been $102. Complainant asks 
reparation in the amount of the difference between the 
charges over the two routes. 

It appears that the shipper, prior to the movement, 
executed a live-stock contract which entitled him to free 
transportation, and routed the shipment via Miles City. 
It is a well-settled principle that a shipper is bound by 
his routing instructions and chargeable with the rates 
applicable over the route via which he directs his ship- 
ment to move. This principle, however, is always subject 
to the limitation that the charges over the route of move- 
ment are reasonable. 

The question presented here is: Were the charges 
collected of the shipper reasonable? It is the contention 
of the defendants that the factors of the through rate 
are reasonable, because lower than the class B rate ap- 
plicable to shipments of household goods from and to the 
same points. 

It is well known that carriers make low rates on 
emigrant movables to induce settlement along their lines, 
and it may be conceded that such rates are not a fair 
measure of rates generally. It is to be noted, however, 
that these defendants are parties to a route from Ed- 
munds to Shawmut through Edgeley, via which the rate 
was 14% cents per 100 pounds less for a distance of 
774 miles than the rate on the same traffic from and to 
the same points for a distance of 629 miles. It also ap- 
pears that the Northern Pacific, for a distance of 625 
miles from St. Paul, maintains a rate on emigrant mova- 
bles of 18 cents per 100 pounds. It is no doubt true that 
rates on emigrant movables from terminals for the pur- 
pose of inducing settlement may be made lower than the 
Commission would feel warranted in prescribing, yet com- 
paratively the rates in questidn are undoubtedly high. 
The rates over the route of movement yield 2.08 cents 
per ton per mile as against 5.7 mills for a movement for 
the same distance from St. Paul. The distance from 
Edmunds to Miles City is 429 miles, and at 29 cents per 
100 pounds yields 1.35 cents per ton per mile. The dis- 
tance from Miles City to Shawmut is 200 miles, and at 
36% cents per 100 pounds yields 3.65 cents per ton per 
mile. 

Under all the circumstances of*this case we are of 
opinion and find that the through charge made in this 
case was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 51 cents, 
the combination rate in effect via Edgeley. 
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We further find that complainant made the shipment 
as above described and paid charges thereon which are 
herein found unreasonable, and that he is entitled to 
reparation in the sum of $29, with interest from March 
25, 1911, which represents the difference between the 
amount which he did pay and the amount he would have 
paid had the rates herein found reasonable been applied. 
4n order will be entered accordingly. 





ORDER. 


This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by the 
parties, and ful] investigation of the matters and things 
involved having been had, and the Commission having, on 
the date hereof, made and filed a report containing its 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which said report 
is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 


It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required, on or before 
May 15, 1913, to cease and desist, and for a period of two 
years thereafter, to abstain, from charging, demanding, 
collecting or receiving their present rate for the trans- 
portation of emigrant movables in carloads from Edmunds, 
N. D., to Shawmut, Mont., via Miles City, Mont., which 
rate is found in said report to be unreasonable. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to establish, on 
or before May 15, 1913, upon notice to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the general public by not less 
than five days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed 
in section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and for a 
period of two years after said May 15, 1913, to maintain 
and apply to the transportation of emigrant movables in 
carloads from Edmunds, N. D., to Shawmut, Mont., via 
Miles City, Mont., a rate not in excess of 51 cents per 
100 pounds, which rate is found in said report to be rea- 
sonable. 

And it is further ordered, That said defendants be, 
and they are hereby, authorized and directed to pay unto 
Frank W. Campbell, on or before May 15, 1913, the sum 
of $29, with interest thereon at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum from March 25, 1911, as reparation on account 
of a rate charged for the transportation of a carload 
shipment of emigrant movables from Edmunds, N. D., to 
Shawmut, Mont., which rate so charged has been found 
to have been unreasonable, as more fully and at large 
appears in and by said report of the Commission. 


CHAIR RATE DISCRIMINATES 


OPINION NO. 2251 

(26 I. C. C. Rep., P. 484.) 
JOSIAH PARTRIDGE & SONS CO. ET AL. VS. PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 
Decided March 5, 


CASE NO. 4490 


Submitted Nov. 7, 1912. 1913. 

Maintenance of minimum carload weight of 10,000 pounds on 
chairs, not otherwise specified, set up, from Lewisburg, 
Pa., to Jersey City, N. J., found to be unjustly discrimina- 
tory against complainants and unduly preferential to 
shippers from other points from which the same commodity 
is transported under a minimum carload weight of 8,000 
pounds. 


D. Roger Englar efor complainants, 

Henry Wolf Biklé for Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Jackson E. Reynolds for Central Railroad Co. of New 
Jersey. 
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William L. Kinter for Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
way Co. 


Report of the Commission. 
BY THE COMMISSION: 


Complainant, Josiah Partridge & Sons Co., is a cor- 
poration engaged in selling chairs at Jersey City, N. J 
It owns all the capital stock and is the sales agent of 
the Lewisburg Chair Co., a corporation engaged in the 
manufacture of chairs at Lewisburg, Pa. By a petition, 
filed Oct. 14, 1911, the complainants allege that upon 
shipments of chairs from Lewisburg to Jersey City the 
defendants collected charges based upon an unreasonable 
and discriminatory minimum carload weight. Reparation 
and the establishment of a reasonable minimum carload 
weight for the future are asked. 


The shipments involved herein are classified as chairs, 
N. O. S., S. U., wrapped, subject to rule 27, carload, sec 
ond class, governed by the rules of the Official Classifi 
cation, which provide that the minimum carload weight 
for a 36-foot 6-inch car shall be 10,000 pounds. The rate 
from Lewisburg to Jersey City, a distance of 206 miles 
by the short line, is 30 cents per 100 pounds, carloads, or 
$30 per car when not loaded in excess of the minimum 
The less-than-carload rate is 521%, cents per 100 pounds. 


The testimony shows that the set-up chairs involved 
herein cannot be loaded in excess of 8,000 pounds per 
standard car, and complainants contend that for this rea 
son, and because their competitors from other quarters 
have an 8,000-pound minimum on similar furniture, they 
are charged reasonable rates and are subjected to undu< 
discrimination. No complaint is made of the 30-cent rate 
per se. In Southern Classification a minimum of 8,000 
pounds is provided for chairs, set up. From points in 
North Carolina and Tennessee chairs similar to complain 
ants’ are shipped to New York at a rate of 49 cents, 
making the cost per car $39.20 for a distance approxi 
mating 600 miles. The defendants participate in these 
rates and haul the traffic from either Hagerstown, Md., 
or Potomac Transfer, Va., to the destination here in 
volved, upon an 8,000-pound minimum. It was stated b: 
complainants that defendants’ division of the through rate 
was 17 cents per 100 pounds, or $13.60 per car for per 
forming their part of the haul. 


The appearance of chairs from the points governed 
by the Southern Classification in the markets heretofore 
occupied by the complainants is admittedly the basis o! 
the grievance set forth in the petition. There are many 
varieties of furniture, both with respect to weight and 
quality, and manifestly a separate minimum cannot be 
established for each article, and a reasonable classifica 
tion of such articles as are substantially alike for trans 
(portation purposes is the most that may be expected 
In some instances, as in this case, the minimum weight 
established by the tariffs cannot be loaded in the car 
The nature of the commodity to be transported may bé 
such that it is physically impossible to load the minimum 
weight. It may be that a commodity, of which 10,000 
pounds cannot be loaded in a standard car, should no 
be provided with a carload rating. However that may be 
there still remains the question of discrimination in favor 
of complainants’ competitors at southern points. 

Under rule 10 of the Official Classification a libera 
mixing privilege is provided, and it was suggested Db: 
defendants that if the minimum were reduced to 8,00 
pounds there would be an opportunity to defeat the rat: 
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and minimum weight intended for transportation of mixed 
carload shipments by loading into the car one or two 
articles taking the 8,000-pound minimum. But since the 
earing in this case rule 10 of the Official Classification 
; has been amended so as to overcome this difficulty by 
oviding in substance that the article upon which the 
rate and minimum weight for the mixed carload are based 
shall constitute not less than 10 per cent of the entire 
eight of the mixed carload. 

As stated above, the defendants participate in the 
insportation from southern points to Jersey City of 
irs, set up, under a minimum carload weight of 8,000 
suunds at rates dependent upon the point of origin, and 

most of complainants’ competition seems to come from 
points which take a 49-cent rate. Since the hearing in 
his case the carriers have filed tariffs advancing the 
rates from southern points, but the 8,000-pound minimum 
s unchanged. The proposed advances in rates are now 
inder suspension (Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 186). 

In defense of the allegation of discrimination in favor 
of southern points defendants say that they have no con- 
trol over the facts and circumstances that have resulted 

the establishment, under Southern Classification, of 
the 8,000-pound minimum, and that the competition among 
carriers in Officia] Classification territory for traffic origi- 
nating at southern points justifies the participation by 
defendants in the joint through commodity rates from 
southern points with a minimum of 8,000 pounds. It is 
further urged by defendants that a carrier cannot be 
charged with undue discrimination against or undue pref- 
erence in favor of a community or territory which it does 
not serve, and that these defendants do not reach South- 
ern Classification territory. 


We do not believe that the position of defendants 
can be justified upon either ground. We do not under- 
stand that the 8,000-pound minimum is forced upon de- 
fendants by water competition. It is true that defendants 
cannot control the minimum carload ratings in Southern 
Classification territory, and that the southern carriers 
have established a minimum of 8,000 pounds. But it is 
equally certain that this traffic from the southern points 
cannot reach destinations in the North except by passing 
over lines which are parties to the Official Classification; 
and the 8,000-pound minimum cannot be made applicable 
to points in Official Classification territory except by the 
participation and concurrence therein of these defendants 
and other lines parties to the Official Classification. It 
follows, therefore, that the application of the 8,000-pound 
minimum from southern points to destinations in Official 
Classification territory is a matter within the control of 
lines operating within the latter territory. 
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Nor is it the view of the Commission that a carrier 
cannot be held to discriminate against a community or 
territory which it does not reach by its own rails. If it 
participates in a joint rate from the territory affected 
and is in such position that it may either join in such 
rates or decline to do so, it is then liable for the dis- 
crimination which may result from its action in joining 
with the other carriers in the discriminatory rate or regu- 
lation. Indiana Steel & Wire Co. vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry. 
Co., 16 I, C. C., 155; Southern Furniture Mfrs. Asso. vs. 
S. Ry. Co., 25 I. C. C., 379; and rates from the Walsen- 
berg Coal Field, 26 I. C. C., 85. 
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Upon consideration of all the facts of record, we are 
of opinion that the maintenance of a minimum carload 
weight of 10,000 pounds upon complainants’ shipments of 
chairs, set up, from Lewisburg, Pa., to Jersey City, N. J., 
is unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory so long as 
defendants participate in the transportation of chairs, set 
up, from points in Southern Classification territory to 
Jersey City under a minimum carload weight of 8,000 
pounds; and that for the future defendants should be 
required to cease and desist from this discrimination. 
An order will be entered accordingly. 

We are further of opinion that complainants have 
been damaged with respect to the shipments set forth in 
the petition in a sum representing the difference between 
the amount actually paid by complainants at the 10,000- 
pound minimum and the amount which it would have 
paid had an 8,000-pound minimum been in force, and that 
complainants are entitled to reparation from defendants 
upon that basis. The complainant will be expected to 
prepare a statement showing as to each shipment upon 
which reparation is claimed, the date of movement, point 
of origin, point of destination, route, weight, car number 
and initials, rate applied, charges collected, and the 
amount of reparation claimed. This statement should be 
submitted with the freight bills covering the same to 
the defendants for verification by them. Upon receipt 
of a statement so prepared by complainant and verified 
by the defendants the Commission will take the matter up 
with a view to the issuance of an order of reparation. 


ORDER. 


This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by the 
parties, and full investigation of the matters and things 
involved having been had, and the Commission having, 
on the date hereof, made and filed a report containing 
its findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which said 
report is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 


It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to cease and 
desist, on or before May 15, 1913, and for a period of 
two years thereafter to abstain, from applying a minimum 
carload weight in excess of 8,000 pounds per 36-foot 6-inch 
car to the transportation of chairs, set up, from Lewis- 
burg, Pa., to Jersey City, N. J., so long as they participate 
in the transportation of chairs, set up, from points in 
Southern Classification territory to Jersey City, N. J. 
under a minimum carload weight of 8,000 pounds. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to establish, on or 
before May 15, 1913, upon notice to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the general public by not less 
than five days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed 
in section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and for a 
period of two years after the said May 15, 1913, to main- 
tain and apply to the transportation of chairs, set up, 
from Lewisburg, Pa., to Jersey City, N. J.. a minimum 
carload weight not in excess of 8,000 pounds per 36-foot 
6-inch car, so long as they participate in the transporta- 
tion of chairs, set up, from points in Southern Classifica- 
tion territory to Jersey City, N. J., under a carload mini- 
mum weight of 8,000 pounds. 
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ELM HOOP RATE EXCESSIVE 


OPINION NO. 2252 
(26 I. C. C. Rep., P. 488.) 
DISHER HOOP & LUMBER CO. VS. ST. LOUIS & SAN 
FRANCISCO RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 
Decided March 5, 1913. 


CASE NO, 4512 


Submitted Feb. 19, 1912. 
Rate of 6% cents per 100 pounds on coiled elm Loops from 
Chaffee, Mo., to Thebes, Ill, found to be unreasonable to 
the extent that it exceeds a rate of 4 cents. Reparation 
awarded 
George B. Webster for complainants. 


Fred H. Woods for defendants. 


Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainants A. E. Disher and S. A. Ruch are partners 
engaged at Chaffee, Mo., under the name of the Disher 
Hoop & Lumber Co., in manufacturing and shipping coiled 
elm hoops. Their petition, filed Oct. 24, 1911, alleges that 
the rate of defendants on hoops from Chaffee to Thebes, 
Ill., is unreasonable in itself and discriminatory as com- 
pared with the rate from Cape Girardeau, Mo., to Thebes. 
Reparation and the establishment of a reasonable rate for 
the future are asked. 

From Oct. 6, 1909, to Sept. 23, 1911, complainants 
shipped 115 carloads of coiled elm hoops from Chaffee to 
eastern and northern destination via Thebes. For the 
haul from Chaffee to Thebes, a distance of 15.6 miles, 
the defendants collected charges at the rate of 6% cents 
per 100 pounds. There was then in effect and applicable 
to the same commodity a proportional rate of 2% cents 
from Cape Girardeau, Mo., to Thebes, a distance of 28 
miles. Both of these rates are lumber rates and are 
applicable to hoops. The reparation asked is based upon 
the difference between the rate collected and the pro- 
portional rate of 2% cents from Cape Girardeau. 

Chaffee is not necessarily intermediate to Cape 
Girardeau, but for operating reasons through shipments 
from Cape Girardeau are hauled into the Chaffee yards 
and there placed in trains destined to Thebes. 

At Chaffee the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad 
owns yards where it delivers to its eastern subsidiary, the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, hereinafter called the 
Eastern Illinois, traffic destined via the Thebes bridge 
to eastern points. The St. Louis & San Francisco also 
owns the track to Rockview, Mo., and the Eastern Illinois 
uses this yard and track under an operating contract. 
At Rockview a connection is made with the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway, over whose line the Eastern IIli- 
nois has trackage rights to the bridge, in which it is a 
part owner, and over which it operates. Shipments com- 
ing into Chaffee via the St. Louis & San Francisco, and 
destined beyond Thebes, are billed out of Chaffee by the 
joint agent of the Eastern Illinois and the St. Louis & 
San Francisco, but shipments originating at Chaffee are 
billed to Thebes by the St. Louis & San Francisco, and 
at Thebes are rebiiled by the Eastern Illinois. But, in 
either case, the latter line performs all the transportation 
service from Chaffee across the bridge. 

Local rates of the St. Louis & San Francisco to 
Thebes are for the most part used in making combina- 
tions to destinations beyond. Rates from Cape Girardeau 
to Thebes are an exception to this rule, as there is a 
local rate of 4° cents on lumber and a 2%-cent propor- 
tional rate also. There are no joint rates from Chaffee 
to eastern destinations, and all through rates are com- 
binations on the river crossings, either Thebes or St. 
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Louis. The Chaffee to Thebes 6%-cent rate divides 6 
cents to the line of origin and one-half cent to the Eastern 
Illinois, which, as above stated, performs the service from 
Chaffee to Thebes. These divisions are cited by the com- 
plainant as indicating that the carriers regard a rate of 
one-half cent as adequate compensation for the Chaffee 
to Thebes haul, including the bridge expense, and that 
therefore the-rate of 6% cents must be regarded as unrea 
sonable. It is certain that if the St. Louis & San Fran 
cisco performs any transportation service whatever in 
connection with shipments from complainants’ hoop mill 
at Chaffee to Thebes it is merely a switching movement 
to the transfer yards. 

The defendants say that a part of a combination rate 
cannot logically be subjected to attack and that an analy 
sis of the entire rate from point of origin to final des 
tination is the only correct basis for determining its 
reasonableness. They then argue that the combination 
rates from Chaffee to destinations east of the Mississippi 
are not unreasonable, and in support of this they submit 
comparisons of such rates with rates of other railroads for 
like service from places of origin south of the Ohio River, 
each rate involving a river crossing. They also Say that 
the Chaffee-Thebes rate of itself compares favorably with 
other short-distance rates of the St. Louis & San Fran 
cisco and similar rates of the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway on lumber via the bridge to Thebes. 

Concerning the divisions already mentioned, defend 
ants explain that in any event the question of divisions 
is purely “a family matter,’ since the St. Louis & San 
Francisco owns all the stock of the Eastern Illinois, is 
guarantor of all its obligations, receives any profits from 
its operations, and is liable for any deficit. 

The Chaffee-to-Thebes rates, as we have already said, 
is generally used in combination with the rates from 
Thebes on shipments beyond. This, however, does not 
prohibit our considering it as a separately established 
interstate rate. Presumably the rates from Thebes be 
yond are compensatory, because they have been in effect 
for some years and because the carriers east of the river, 
who have no trans-Mississippi tracks, issue or concur in 
them. To illustrate, the rate from Thebes to Chicago is 
10 cents per 100 pounds, the distance is 378 miles, and 
the earnings of the carrier per ton-mile are 5.2 mills 
From Chaffee to Chicago, 393.6 miles, the rate is 16.5 
cents and the per-ton-mile earnings 8.3 mills. Out of this 
rate the Eastern Illinois, which, as heretofore shown, per 
forms substantially the entire service, receives 10% cents, 
or 5.3 mills per ton-mile on the basis of its actual haul 
The St. Louis & San Francisco, on the other hand, re 
ceives. 6 cents, which is equivalent to 7.7 cents per ton 
mile, on the haul from Chaffee to Thebes, which it does 
not perform. 

In determining whether the provisions of section 4 
of the act, as amended, are contravened, we cannot com 
pare the proportional rate from Cape Girardeau to Thebes 


with the local rate from Chaffee to Thebes. But we may 
with propriety consider the local rate of 4 cents from 


Cape Girardeau to Thebes. The defendants have argued 
that this latter rate is the result of water competition, i! 
the form of transfer boat service from vVape Girardea' 
to the east side, but we do not find that this competitio! 
is other than merely conjectural or possible. The Cap 
Girardeau-Thebes rate, therefore, can fairly be cited a: 
what defendants consider a fully compensatory rate fo 
transporting lumber 28 miles. That being so, it follows 
that a local rate of 4 cents from Chaffee to Thebes would 
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be compensatory. We are of opinion that the charges 
assessed on the shipments in question herein were un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded the amount 
that would have been realized on a rate of 4 cents per 
100 pounds, and that this rate should not be exceeded 
in the future. An order will be issued in accordance 
with these conclusions. 

The 115 shipments covered by fhe complaint went to 
points throughout the middle West and as far east as the 
New England states, and because of the informalities, 
errors and omissions in many of the expense bills it is 
impracticable for the Commission to fully check the 
charges collected. The complainant will be expected to 
prepare a statement showing as to each shipment upon 
which reparation is claimed, the date of movement, point 
of origin, point of destination, route, weight, car number 
and initials, rate applied, and the amount of reparation 
claimed. This statement should be submitted with the 
freight bills covering the same to the defendants for veri- 
fication by them. Upon receipt of a statement so pre- 
pared by complainant and verified by the defendants, the 
Commission will take the matter up with a view to the 
issuance of an order of reparation. 





ORDER. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by the 
parties, and full investigation of the matters and things 
involved having been had, and the Commission having, 
on the date hereof, made and filed a report containing 
its findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which said 
report ig hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to cease and 
desist, on or before May 15, 1913, and for a period of two 
years thereafter to abstain, from charging, demanding, 
collecting or receiving their present rates ‘for the trans- 
portation of coiled elm hoops in carloads from Chaffee, 
Mo., to Thebes, Ill., which said rates are found in said 
report to be unreasonable. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to establish, on or 
before May 15, 1913, upon notice to the Interstate Com- 
mercé Commission and the general public by not less 
than five days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed 
in section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and for a 
period of two years after said May 15, 1913, to maintain 
and apply to the transportation of coiled elm hoops in 
carloads from Chaffee, Mo., to Thebes, Ill., a rate not in 
excess of 4 cents per 100 pounds, which said rate is found 
in said report to be reasonable. 


FREE PASSES IN COLORADO 


CASE NO. 4662 OPINION NO. 2253 


(26 I. C. C. Rep., P. 491.) 
IN THE MATTER OF THE ISSUANCE AND USE OF 
PASSES, FRANKS AND FREE PASSENGER SERV- 
ICE. 


Decided March 11, 1913. 


The free pass situation in Colorado and the issuance by 
Colorado carriers to shippers and others of thousands of 
annual, term and trip passes described and criticized. 

A notice on a pass, warning the holder against its misuse, 
does not relieve the carrier of the duty of so policing 
its service as to prevent violations of the law in that 
manner. 

A free ticket or pass given to an interstate shipper, al- 
though limited to use within a state, has a money value, 
and when used by him is equivalent pro tanto to a money 
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contribution to him by the carrier; such a transaction is 
a step toward the purchase of traffic and when con- 
summated is a violation of the law. 

4. The wide distribution by Colorado carriers of free passes 
to state and federal officials commented upon. 


Andrew T. Smith for the Commission. 


Report of the Commission. 
HARLAN, Commissioner: 

The original act creating this commission and giving 
it certain jurisdiction and powers over interstate carriers 
contained in section 22 an inhibition of the issuing of 
free interstate passes by such carriers except to certain 
designated classes of persons. It imposed, however, no 
specific penalty either for the unlawful issuance of such 
passes or for the unlawful enjoyment of free interstate 


transportation. The only punishment that might have been ~ 


visited upon those guilty of such violations of law was 
the general penalty found in another part of the act for 
a violation of any of its provisions. The statute was 
found to be more or less inoperative in this respect and 
as a result carriers continued to give and persons of all 
classes continued to receive and use free transportation 
practically without restriction and in complete disregard 
of the law. Under the amendatory act of 1906 the original 
legislation was strengthened by new provisions respecting 
the issuance of free interstate passes and respecting the 
use thereof by persons not within the classes there enumer- 
ated; the amendment also imposed specific penalties for 
violations of these provisions. In the so-called Elkins act 
provision was also made for the punishment of carriers 
and others for violations of the act by means of any device 
whatsoever. 


It was believed that this new legislation and the pen- 
alties which it provided would prove a strong deterrent 
of the continuance of the free-pass evil. And there can 
be no doubt that in a large measure the purpose of the 
amended provisions has been accomplished according to 
the letter of the law; a number of the carriers, however, 
fall far short of an observance of the spirit of the act, 
and some of them are still opening violating its express 
terms. 

Numerous ‘indications that this is the case have 
reached us, more particularly during the past year or two, 
some of the complaints of this character being so definite 
that the Commission could not well escape the impression 
that they were founded on fact. After a careful consid- 
eration of the matter and in view of the fact that the 
existence of such practices had become apparent in the 
course of our general examinations of the accounts and 
records of certain interstate carriers, the Commission de- 
cided to enter upon a full and complete inquiry. This 
formal proceeding of investigation was thereupon com- 
menced and before finally being concluded will embrace 
all the carriers that are delinquent in this regard. In 
consequence of the disclosures resulting from the inves- 
tigations already made, indictments have recently been 
returned in the state of Colorado against carriers that 
have unlawfully issued free passes and against certain 
shippers who, by the unlawful enjoyment of the privilege 
of free transportation, have subjected themselves to the 
penalties of the law. It is probable that other indictments 
there and elsewhere will follow as the investigation pro- 
ceeds. 


Information in the possession of the Commission had 
given some indication that the evil existed probably in its 
worst form in Colorado. The first hearing was therefore 
held at Denver. It developed violations of law of this 
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nature on an extraordinary scale. In addition to our own 
investigations, the results of which were placed of record, 
a number of shippers and others testified under oath; all 
the interstate carriers with lines in that state were also 
represented at the hearing. The evidence given both by 
railroad officials and othe:_ was generally frank and full, 
and there is no reason to doubt that the record fairly 
reflects the history and extent of the free-pass evil in 
that state, as well as the past and present attitude of the 
Colorado railways and shipping public toward such viola- 
tions of law. 

Before stating the genera] substance of what was 
disclosed at the Denver hearing, it is proper to call atten- 
tion to the fact that from time to time on informal in- 
quiry, and not infrequently in formal cases, the Commis- 
sion has had occasion to construe the provisions of the 
act relating to free passes and to apply them to the special 
cases and states of fact thus presented to us. Our views 
appear in the published reports of the Commission and 
in its conference rulings. The courts also have been 
called upon to construe these provisions in connection 
with criminal prosecutions and civil proceedings before 
them; substantia] fines have been imposed in some of 
the criminal proceedings, and -the interpretations of the 
courts in the civil proceedings appear in their published 
opinions. These announcements, by the Commission and 
by the courts, of the limitations in the right of carriers 
to issue and of others to use free interstate passes under 
a given set of circumstances, have had so wide a circu- 
lation as to afford little excuse to any carrier for not 
knowing the views of the Commission and of the courts 
on these questions. It is but just to add that there has 
been, except in some details that will have our attention 
as the investigation proceeds, a commendable effort on 
the part of many of the carriers throughout the country 
to co-operate with the Commission in enforcing the law 
in these particulars. The result, as heretofore indicated, 
is that the evil exists at this time to an extent that is 
relatively less serious compared with the previous state 
of affairs. Our examinations of the accounts of some of 
the carriers have revealed very little in their pass records 
that is open to criticism. This, however, is not the case 
with many others. 

With the exception of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, which for several years has not issued state passes 
to shippers and others in Colorado, our investigations at 
Denver show that until November last, the roads in that 
state had for years been violating the law respecting free 
transportation, in all the forms that ingenuity had there- 
tofore devised and on a very large scale, as before stated. 
In a number of instances some-of these roads have issued 
free annual system passes to persons holding a temporary 
and merely technical relation to the carrier, and who, for 
convenience, may be described as nominal employes; trip 
passes for the families of such persons have freely been 
issued. Physicians and surgeons, for example, are shown 
to have had annual system passes, although some of them 
were receiving no salary at all and others nominal sal- 
aries ranging upward from $5 a month. Even where these 
salaries were more or less substantial the record shows 
that they were not paid by the carrier, but by an em- 
ployes’ relief association. Passes given to attorneys hold- 
ing a merely nominal relation to one of these companies 
were, as a rule, confined to travel within the state, al- 
though exceptions are shown of record. Watch inspectors 
and traveling experts connected with different companies 
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whose appliances or supplies were used by the carrie: 
were also enjoying the use of free system passes without 
any of the restrictions and limitations which, under the 
rulings of the Commission, ought to have been thrown 
around their use. Employes of private car lines traveled 
without paying the published fare, even when journeying 
in the interest of thgir own companies or for their own 
pleasure and when there was no pretense that they were 
traveling in the interest of the carrier. In other cases 
they enjoyed free transportation while looking after the 
affairs of their companies in connection with other lines 
than the one whose pass they were using; in one instance 
an annual system pass was issued to the wife of an officer 
of a private car line for the use of herself and maid. 
Annual and trip passes for use on the system or only 
within the state are shown to have been given with more 
or less freedom to officers of industrial lines serving the 
industries by which they are owned. One example of a 
car and party pass given to an officer of one of these lines 
was shown of record, and, as the facts are understood, was 
wholly improper, having undoubtedly been intended as a 
special favor to one connected with an industry having 
a large interstate traffic, the good-will of which was 
thought to be worth cultivating in that form. 

It is not, however, our purpose at this time to detail 
all the individual cases of this kind disclosed at the hear 
ing, and we shall confine our further observations to the 
more important features of the record. 

The so-called anti-pass provision of section 1 of the 
Act to regulate commerce as amended relates only to 
interstate passes. State passes are not referred to in the 
act at all. This fact was the occasion of some sophistry 
on the part of the railway witnesses at the hearing when 
explaining and attempting to excuse the issuing of free 
state passes to the interstate shippers of their respective 
companies. We were told that they had not understood 
it to be a violation of law to issue a free state pass, there 
being no affirmative prohibition in the Act to regulate 
commerce of the issuance of such passes by carriers or 
of their use by interstate shippers. Their position was 
that the practice was therefore not unlawful. Apparently, 
however, this was a technical attitude on their part toward 
this very important question rather than an expression 
of a definite conviction. They had very good reason to 
know, and all railroad men do know, that one of the most 
pernicious evils and most insidious forms of abuse pra 
ticed by interstate carriers is the issuance by them oi 
free state passes to their interstate shippers. When asked 
whether they did not know that the recipients of thes: 
favors were interstate shippers, the railroad witnesses at 
Denver admitted that they did; but they were careful a‘ 
once to explain that the state passes were not given t 
interstate shippers “as such.” The “as such,” of course. 
does not save the case either morally or legally, and it 
is a mere mental somersault to suggest any such dis 
tinction. Nor does it help matters to say, as other wit 
nesses for the Colorado carriers did, that the passes wer 
given by their companies to interstate shippers not “as 
such,” but on “personal account.” The statement of th« 
case in that form simply interposes upon the record 2 
vague and clouded expression without, however, in th: 
least obscuring the real meaning of such transactions b« 
tween interstate carriers and their interstate shippers 
The record shows that the occasional shipper is rare): 
the recipient of such favors and is ordinarily as incon 
sequential in the eyes of railroad officials as is his traffic 
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it is the shipper with a substantial traffic, actual or po- 





hout tential, whose “personal” qualities are thus appreciated 
the ‘ hy the carriers. In other words, it is idle to deny and 
own utile to attempt to deny that the issuance either of a 
eled state or of an interstate pass by the railroad company 
ying ind its acceptance and use by the shipper, in ultimate anal- 
own sis, is simply a traffic transaction between them. It 
vere may have no special relation to shipments immediately 
aSes n hand, but its essential purpose is to create a friendly 
the attitude toward the carrier on the part of the shipper with 
ines respect to the movement of his traffic, or to keep him in 
mice that attitude if it already exists, and thus to keep his 
icer trafic. The notation “personal account” or “complimen- 
aid. tary’ on the carrier’s records is merely an effort to give 
only color of legality to what in its nature, spirit, purpose and 
1ore " expected consequences is an unlawful concession to the 
the shipper. 
fa A state pass, given to an interstate shipper who does 
ines not come within any of the excepted classes enumerated 
= in section 1 of the act, we regard as a step by the carrier 
7 toward the purchase of his traffic as fully as would be 
ring the presentation to him of any other special favor or 
—— privilege of value. Money contributed to an interstate 
shipper for his personal use and benefit, either “as such,” 
tail on “personal account,” or otherwise, undoubtedly would 
ea be held by the courts to be a concession in respect of 
the his traffic on account of which both the carrier and the 
j shipper would be amenable to severe penalties. A free 
the ticket or a free pass has a value measurable in terms of 
to money and, to the extent that it is used by the holder, 
the whether for pleasure or for profit, is to him the exact 
stry equivalent of the sum necessary to purchase a ticket for 
hen the same journey at the lawful fares in effect at the time 
res ; the pass is used. There is no difference in principle there- 
tive fore. between a contribution in money to an interstate 
ood shipper and a contribution to him for his use and benefit 
ere . in a form that is equivalent to money. If made to an 
late interstate shipper, either “as such,” on “personal account,” 
or or otherwise, it is a crimina] violation of the law. Its 
was 5 purpose igs to give him something of value in considera- 
tly, tion of his traffic; and when this purpose is accomplished 
ard 4 by the gift of a pass the results are no less definite than 


‘ion they- would be if accomplished by a gift of money. In- 
to j deed, it would be quite as logical for the Colorado carriers 
ost j to contend that they may lawfully transport the state 
ra : traffic of an interstate shipper free of charge as to con- 
ol ' tend that they may give a free state pass to such a 
ked shipper. However the transaction may be consummated, 
es one method, it is clear, is as much an unlawful device 
at as the other. The result in either case is the same, and 
at i the manner of accomplishing the result is not material. 
ti The object of the act, as was said by the Supreme Court 
"se. é of the United States in U. S. vs. Union Stockyard & 
| it Transit Co., 226 U. S., 286, 309, is “to prevent favoritism 


lis F y any means or device whatsoever and to prohibit prac- 
vit i tices which run counter to the purpose of the act to place 
ert e ill shippers upon equal terms.” 

“as On this theory of the law we have asked the indict- 
the ; ment of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the Victor American 
la Fuel Co., the Colorado Portland Cement Co., the United 
the States Portland Cement Co. and the Great Western Sugar 
be ; Co. for accepting such favors, and of the Colorado & 
rs Southern Railroad Co. and the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
el; road Co. for granting the favors. On this theory we 
on understand that the indictments have been returned. Each 


f these large interstate shippers has received from Colo- 
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them has used. But, we are told, it was not “as such” 
that they received free state passes for their officials, 
but because of the strong “personal” relations subsisting 
between the impersonal corporate entities that carry and 
the impersonal corporate entities that ship this very large 
interstate traffic. The propriety under the law of such 
transactions, if a matter of doubt from any point of view, 
is now before the United States District Court of Colorado 
in which the indictments are pending. For that reason 
we shall forbear to comment further on the question ex- 
cept to say that we are fully persuaded that any other 
interpretation of the law would be subversive of_the prin- 
ciples upon which the law itself is based. 

Imprinted or stamped on the interstate passes issued 
by some of the Colorado carriers to contractors, instruct- 
ors, and others whose connection with the several roads 
is incidental and temporary is a notice to the effect that 
the pass will not be accepted for transportation except 
when the holder is traveling on or about the business of 
the railroad company. This is in conformity with the 
spirit of our rulings. The state passes also, issued to 
persons not eligible lawfully to receive and use free inter- 
state transportation, ordinarily bear on their face the 
notice that they will not be accepted for any portion of 
an interstate journey. But the possession of a pass, 
whether for state or interstate travel, is an incentive to 
the holder to use it to the best advantage, and these warn- 
ings are not always obeyed. The record shows that such 
state passes frequently are used on interstate journeys, and 
that this is known to the carriers that issue them. But, 
apparently, the officials of the carriers consider that they 
have done their full duty toward the law and have no 
further responsibility for its observance when they have 
placed a notice of that nature on the face of a state pass; 
their position, as we gather it, is that the whole respon- 
sibility and the only responsibility for the misuse of 
such a pass rests with the holder who uses it in disre- 
gard of the notice. This view, however, by no means 
satisfies their obligations under the law. The instru- 
ment by which a wrongdoer of this sort may defeat the 
eurposes of the act has voluntarily been placed in his 
hands by the carrier, and it is clearly the duty of 
the carrier by such policing as may be required, to 
safeguard its facilities and services against the improper 
and unlawful use of the pass, or at least against its 
repeated and continued misuse. It is true that a pas- 
senger conductor is not in a position always to determine 
whether a pass presented for transportation is being legiti- 
mately used. Nevertheless, under the regulations of the 
Commission, conductors must report the travel performed 
on passes of the kind here under discussion; and the 
proper examination of these reports by the department 
or the official on whose recommendation a pass was issued, 
followed by its withdrawal when improperly used by the 
holder, would go far toward reducing the misuse of such 
passes to a minimum. The difficulty of detecting the un- 
lawful use of a state pass for a portion of an interstate 
journey, while a very practical one in many cases, is often 
exaggerated in other cases. The use of such a pass to 
or from the state line or to or from a division point near 
the state line, in many instances leaves no other possible 
and justifiable inference than that it has been used on an 
interstate journey. Passes are special favors to which 
the holder has no legal right, and, although a wrong in- 
ference of misuse may occasionally be drawn in particular 
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cases, the benefit of the doubt should be given in all cases 
to the enforcement of the integrity of the law either by 
withdrawing the pass or by making such an investigation 
as will satisfy the carrier that it has not wrongfully been 
used. Passenger conductors as a rule are men of more 
than ordinary intelligence and, under the passenger traffic 
conditions prevailing in Colorado, are perfectly able to 
draw correct conclusions in the ordinary case. They 
customarily report the use of passes as required by our 
regulations: when they fail to do so it is usually because 
the carrier itself, in defiance of the law, has demoralized 
its service by issuing so many free passes as to make 
the duty of recording their use either impossible or un- 
duly burdensome. Such reports come to the attention of 
the higher officials. This we also know from this record 
and from other investigations. But the same greed of 
traffic that originally induces a carrier unlawfully to issue 
a free pass leads it subsequently to acquiesce unlawfully 
in its wrongful use; instead of reporting its misuse to 
this Commission or to the prosecuting officials of the gov- 
ernment, the carriers remain silent, taking refuge behind 
the wholly mistaken theory that the responsibility for such 
a violation of the law rests entirely with the holder. 

We are told by the Colorado lines that they have 
used their state passes as a means of building up the 
country and encouraging industrial and other enterprises 
in that state; if so, we know of no more precise way of 
violating the law when such aid is extended to enter- 
prises having interstate traffic. But it is fairly demon- 
strated by the record that their original purpose in enter- 
ing, one after the other, upon the practice of issuing free 
state passes was to cultivate the good-will of shippers 
and to create among them a friendly feeling that would 
express itself in the preferential use of their respcetive 
lines by the shippers. That these results do follow the 
use of passes by carriers has been shown here in a large 
way in the experience of the Santa Fe and the Burlington. 
For about 10 years the Santa Fe more or less successfully 
competed for traffic in that state without giving free passes 
to its shippers; but the effect of this policy subsequently 
became so acute that the company felt it could no longer 
stand out against the conditions created by the practices 
of its competitors. It therefore deliberately resorted to 
the same means for stimulating the good-will of shippers. 
The results are admitted to have been appreciable, al- 
though not altogether satisfactory, because, as is frankly 
explained, there had not yet been sufficient time to over- 
come the disfavor among Colorado shippers from which 
the Santa Fe had suffered by standing out so long against 
the practice. The Burlington, on the other hand, after 
having distributed passes among its shippers for some 
years, discontinued the practice four or five years ago. 
A loss in traffic followed that would have been greater 
except for the fact that the Burlington is one of the so- 
called prairie lines and does not compete strongly with 
the mountain roads in that state. Individual cases are also 
shown where the withdrawal by a carrier of a pass was 
followed at once by the withdrawal by the shipper of his 
traffic. 

Moreover, there is abundant testimony of record tend- 
ing to show that the amount of a shipper’s traffic is a 
factor of some importance in determining his “right” to a 
free pass. “How much freight charges has this firm paid 
us this year?” “If he gets the pass he will give us nearly 
everything,” “He tells me he will see that we get all 
their business,” are statements more or less characteristic 
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of the pass records of Colorado carriers in connection 
with applications by shippers for free transportation, and 
sufficiently illustrate the general motive on the part ot 
the carriers underlying-the whole pass situation in that 
state. Their own records show that they have been read 
at all times to purchase any substantia] state or interstate 
traffic, wherever it might be secured, through the gift to 
the shipper of a free pass. It cannot be doubted that th: 
resulting loss in passenger-traffic revenue had grown to 
be very large and, as someone had to bear the burden, it 
is fair to assume that the loss was recouped in the higher 
rates exacted of shippers and travelers not so favored by 
the carriers. 

That substantial practical results flow from the prac 
tice of issuing free passes to shippers and that such re 
sults were expected by the Colorado lines has therefore 
been shown beyond question in this investigation. It is 
true that some of the shippers at the Denver hearing 
protested that the pecuniary value of a free pass was too 
small to be of personal consequence and therefore too 
smal] to affect the movement of their traffic. One or two 
railroad witnesses expressed the same opinion. And it 
may be that, under the loose conditions until recently 
prevailing in Colorado, the gift of a free pass has not 
ordinarily been a sufficient inducement to many shippers 
to turn their traffic from one line to another. The ex 
planation, however, does not lie in the fact that the privi- 
lege of free transportation is not fully appreciated in 
Colorado, but in the fact that in these later years the 
practice of giving free passes to shippers had become so 
common and had assumed such huge proportions as to be 
used as a means of holding traffic rather than of securing 
it. A statement by counsel for one of the Colorado lines 
will throw some light on this phase of the matter. In 
substance he said: 

We frankly admit that the habit of giving passes has 
grown to be an exceedingly bad one and has gone beyond ali 
bounds and all reason. We heartily concur in the practically 
unanimous opinion expressed here by all the witnesses, that it is 
time to stop the practice. We are very glad indeed to stop it 
Heretofore we have not felt that we could afford to stop it; 
after such a practice has once been inaugurated it is ex 
ceedingly difficult to get a railroad company to act independ- 
ently of its competitors. It is practically impossible to do so, 
although it appears that the Burlington did break away from 
the practice. 

At this point a reference to the attitude of Colorado 
shippers on the question of free passes may not be inap 
propriate. Apparently each of the mountain lines had its 
own list of favored shippers to whom annual passes were 
sent as a matter of course at the opening of a new year 
Many shippers were on all these lists. Some of them, 
recognizing the injustice of the practice, used their passes 
for pleasure trips only and were unwilling to use them 
on business trips. Others used them freely, whether 
traveling for pleasure or on business. Some regarded 
the practice as morally wrong, but nevertheless accepted 
passes. Others regarded the use of a free pass as illegal, 
but at the same time did not hesitate to incur the risk 
of using them. Still others entertained no scruples what 
ever, and asked for, and in some cases demanded, passes 
when they were not voluntarily offered by the carriers. 
With a finer sense of right and fairness toward their less 
favored competitors, other shippers declined to use free 
passes for any purpose whatever. 

The viciousness of the free-pass practice manifests 
itself strikingly in its political aspect. Several of the 
judges of the Colorado state courts affirmatively declined 
to use passes. This is doubtless true also of some mem- 
bers of the state legislature and of some of the state and 
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other local officials. The record shows, however, that 
judges, state officials, members of the legislature, county 
and municipal officers, including mayors and aldermen, 
have very generally made use of passes. Not only has 
this been the case, but the record shows that where passes 
were not volunteered they were asked for by public offi- 
ials. Even judges have not hesitated to pursue this 
course. Personal requests by judges upon carriers for 
passes are disclosed by the record, accompanied by ex- 
pressions of their sense of obligation for such favors 
eranted to them both before and after they went on the 
pench. In fact, passes were freely extended to all classes 
of public officials practically upon request, when not vol- 
untarily presented to them by the carriers. As all know, 
these servants of the people, elected or otherwise chosen 
io make, administer and to enforce the state laws, in 
various ways come into official contact with carriers and 
in various capacities have official duties to perform touching 
the interests of carriers. The railway witnesses, when 
asked to state the grounds upon which passes had been 
given to particular individuals, frankly explained that it 
was because of “political services.’ Whatever satisfaction 
the possession of a free pass may give to a state official, 
they cannot fail to know and feel, as the record in fact 
shows, that the carrier expects from them a quid pro quo 
in some form. We do not wish to be understood as indi- 
cating that there has been any wholesale corruption of 
public officials in Colorado by such means, or that the 
gift of passes to public officials is actually followed in 
each case by some direct benefit to the carrier. By fair 
inference, however, from what is said of record, there 
can be no doubt as to what is the purpose and expectation 
of the carriers in issuing passes to public officials. The 
record indeed shows that some state officials were denied 
passes because of their activity in connection with cases 
against railroad companies. The hostility of certain other 
public officials was expressly mentioned by the carriers in 
declining their applications for passés. Official action 
taken by one state officer had been interpreted, as he was 
advised, as being indicative of an unfavorable attitude 
on his part toward railroad companies; he vigorously pro- 
tested not only his friendliness toward the company to 
which he applied for a pass, but his williness to do any- 
thing in its interest whether he received his pass or not. 
And thereupon he received the pass. In transmitting a 
pass to another state official his attention was called to 
the inconsistency of accepting a pass and then using it 
in the furtherance of some project against the carrier; 
and he was advised that public officials who had pursued 
such a course in the past had been deprived of their 
passes. The effect of discipline of that kind is shown in 
the case of another public official who on some siich 
ground had been deprived of his pass for a whole year; 
it was said in connection with his application for a pass 
for the following year that “he has since been very good.” 
In consequence of this improved attitude toward the com- 
pany’s interests he received his pass. It is necessary to 
add that many federal officials, from those in positions 
of the highest prominence and dignity down to those 
having merely clerical duties to perform, have for years 
been recipients of such favors from the Colorado car- 
riers. There is no indication, however, that the federal 
judges in that state have used free passes. Whether sub- 
ordinate federal officials have turned their passes into a 
source of personal profit by charging mileage against the 
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government for official travel performed on passes does 
not appear. 


There is no occasion for special comment on our part 
respecting the use of free passes by state and federal 
officials, beyond the general statement that a desire to get 
something for nothing, to accept the services of a public 
agency without paying the charge demanded of the general 
public, is particularly demoralizing when indulged by 
public officers. Whether the gift of a free pass may 
actually affect the course of their official conduct or not, 
their acceptance of such favors gives the impression that 
they are under obligations to the carriers and are in a 
position to have demands made upon them by the carriers. 
In the absence of direct proof to the contrary we must 
not, of course, indulge the presumption that any particular 
federal or state official in Colorado has been corrupted by 
these means. Nevertheless the record leaves no ground 
for doubting that the purpose of the carriers in affording 
them the use of their facilities without cost was to create 
such a relation with them and to put them under such 
obligations as would tend to the advantage of the carriers 
in some form or other when occasions arose in which their 
interests were involved. 

The relation created by a pass between a carrier and 
a public official is also naturally more or less subterra- 
nean; neither the carrier nor such a recipient of its favors 
desires the facts to be divulged. Such officials know that 
the knowledge on the part of the public that they are 
willing to accept such favors, to some extent at least, 
impairs the confidence in them of the public and leads to 
suspicions and doubts. The embarrassment to them of 
having such knowledge reach the public is understood by 
railroad officials, as is illustrated by the fact that after 
the conclusion of the hearing at Denver and when the 
Union Pacific became aware of the purpose of the Com- 
mission at once to take up the investigation in the state 
of Wyoming, this message passed over the wires from 
Omaha to Cheyenne between two of its officials: 

The answer to the message indicated that “the mat- 
ter will have prompt attention;” and presumably some of 
these officials subsequently have separated themselves 
from these coveted cards that enable them to travel with- 
out paying for the service. There is reason, however, for 
indulging the hope that there is a growing sense of decency 
in this matter on the part both of public officials in Colo- 
rado and elsewhere that will in time crystallize into a 
strong and healthy sentiment against this very questionable 
practice of soliciting and receiving such favors at the 
hands of public corporations. 

This report would not be complete wtihout giving 
some indication of the extent to which the wrongful prac- 
tice of issuing passes had grown in Colorado and Utah. 
It appeared that during the month of June, 1912, approxi- 
mately 7,000 trips were made over the lines of one railroad 
on annual and term passes held by persons ineligible under 
the act to regulate commerce to use free interstate passes. 
During the same month over 2,800 trip passes were issued 
by the same carrier to the same general class of individ- 
uals. From January 1 to June 30, 1912, approximately 
2,200 card passes were issued by one carrier to public 
officials and shippers, of which nearly 2,000 were for the 
calendar year. Some impression of the meaning of so 
extensive a distribution of such favors may be had from 
the statement of record that out of thirty-six passengers 
on a train of one carrier on a certain date twenty-one were 
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reported by the conductor as riding on passes. An in- 
stance is related of record of a passenger who was told 
by the conductor that his was the first ticket ‘lifted” on 
that train. We were informed, in fact, by an official of 
one of the Colorado lines, that until within a few years 
ago their passenger traffic was regarded as a mere incident 
to its freight traffic and was belittled and treated as of 
little importance. Another official admitted, when the 
question was pressed, that he could not recall ever having 
refused a request for a pass. The truth is that the prac- 
tice of purchasing traffic in that way had taken so firm 
a hold upon the carriers in that state that the Santa Fe 
was compelled finally to yield to it, and the Burlington 
alone, as heretofore stated, was able to break away from 
it, doing this at a loss that would have been much greater 
had its lines through the state been differently located. 


One feature of the Denver hearing that stands out boldly 
op the record, and must be mentioned here, is more or less 
characteristic of railway officials elsewhere. Men other- 
wise strong and dependable, vigorous in action, and wise 
in judgment, and naturally disposed to do what is just 
and right, and generally desirous of obeying the law, seem 
to lose these qualities when confronted by a large traffic 
that may be obtained by yielding, or lost by denying, the 
demands of a greedy and unscrupulous shipper. This cu- 
pidity of large shippers on the one hand and the weak- 
ness of railroad officials on the other, have led to many 
traffic scandals in the history of railroading in this coun- 
try. There is also a fear of one another on the part of 
the railroads. Of this the record affords us a marked 
illustration. As we have explained, the pass situation in 
Colorado was “wide open;” one road not knowing what 
its competitors were doing, and in order to avoid the 
mistake of denying a pass to a shipper holding the pass 
of a competitor, would issue a pass practically upon re- 
quest by anyone having a substantial traffic to move. In 
Utah the mater was managed in a different way. They 
created the Utah Pass Committee, practically all the Utai. 
roads being members. Not only was the general policy of 
the Utah lines respecting passes outlined by this commut- 
tee, but it also decided what persons might have passes. 
No application for a pass could be granted until the com- 
mittee had acted upon it. In this way all the carriers 
in the state knew what passes were being issued, and 
none of them was therefore in a position to win the traffic 
of a particular shipper by any secret action of its own in 
granting him a pass. The committee met during the fall 
of last year to determine the pass policy to be pursued 
for the calendar year 1913; apparently the agreement 
reached was that no passes were to be issued at all. But 
within a week after the conference some of the Utah lines, 
yielding to pressure, returned to the practice in effect 
before the committee was formed; the result was that 
the committee itself went to pieces, and the pass situation 
in Utah thereupon also became “wide open,” as we under- 
stand the matter. 

Although the Colorado lines had long since become 
weary of the consequences of the free distribution of their 
passes that had been going on in that state for many years, 
none of the mountain lines had the courage to lead in put- 
ting an end to the practice. The apprehension of the loss 


of the good will of shippers, by appearing in the role of a 
leader in a movement for reform, was so great that it was 
not unti] this investigation by the Commission gave the 
carriers an opportunity for concerted action that the prac- 
tice was stopped. Then, by common consent, they took 


the investigation as an occasion for instituting a reform 
One of the railroad witnesses, in substance, said: 


My company welcomed the opportunity that enabled us 
this state, if not in Utah, to discontinue the practice. Che 
Commission has made this possible. We are very glad to be 
placed in that position, and we hope that the practice wil! be 
abandoned by all the carriers in the entire territory in w bh 
we operate. 


In other words, the invetsigation created a situation 
that enabled the carriers-to stop this large drain upon 
their revenues, without requiring any particular carrier t 
assume the burden with its shippers of initiating the new 
course of dealing with them. It enabled them all to be 
in the attitude with their shippers of having been forced 
by the Commission to abandon the further distribution of 
free passes. It has, in fact, become more or less of a 
habit among railroad men to attribute all the consequences 
of any change in their rules and practices and, not infre 
quently, even in their rates, to some ruling by this body. 
All this is a part of the phase of railroading to which we 
refer, namely, the fear of railroad men to do what is 
manifestly right and to take the full responsibility of that 
course with their shippers. Apparently what is needed to 
secure a better observance of the law both by carriers 
and by shippers is such a severity on the part of courts 
in dealing with such delinquencies as will leave both 
shippers and carriers under a more wholesome fear of 
doing what is wrong. 

In this report we have not gone into details or by) 
name stated the facts in relation to the issuing of passes 
to particular shippers, politicians, officials and others. 
These matters will be reserved until it has been determined 
just how far further prosecutions must follow these dis 
closures, and how far the public interest may require us 
in future reports based upon this inquiry to make a per- 
manent record of such details. 

In conclusion it should be said that at the Denver 
hearing assurances were given on the part of all of the 
Colorado carriers not only that they would conform thei! 
practices in the future to the rulings of the Commission 
and the decisions of the courts on pass matters, but that 
since the investigation was commenced they, in fact, had 
taken steps looking to that end. We have accepted these 
assurances as having been made in good faith, and with 
the exception of one or two phases of the matter, now the 
subject of correspondence between some of those carriers 
and the Commission, we think that present conditions in 
that state are much improved, if not entirely free from 
criticism. It has been our experience that carriers, when 
criticized by the Commission for some wrongful practice, 
quickly respond by giving it up, but not infrequently the 
subsequently resume the practice when the attention of 
the Commission is turned in other directions. The assur- 
ances given us at Denver, however, were such as to lead 
us to think that this is not a case of that sort and that 
the practices heretofore followed in Colorado have been 
permanently abandoned. 

While the Commission has endeavored in its num: 
ous rulings on pass questions to be exact, definite and 
clear, there are indications here and there of a real and 
genuine misunderstanding on the part of carriers in re- 
spect to some of the questions dealt with. In connection 
with this investigation the effort will be made to gather 
such information as will enable the Commission in ‘5 
final report to clear up any real doubts of that kind that 
may be found to exist. 
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DAMAGES REFUSED 


OPINION NO. 2254 
(26 I. C. C. Rep., P. 506.) 
\OSEPH F. MAXEY VS, BALTIMORE & OHIO SOUTH- 
WESTERN RAILROAD CO. 
Submitted Oct. 8, 1912. Decided March 5, 1913. 


pon the facts of record, Held, That complainant is not en- 
titled to damages representing the cost of draying a ship- 
ment of household goods from Cincinnati, Ohio, to New- 
port, Ky. 
Joseph F. Maxey for complainant in person. 


Fredérick G. Barnes for defendant. 
Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

The complainant, a resident of Atlanta, Ga., filed a pe- 
tition March 2, 1912, in which he alleges that defendant 
accepted a shipment of household goods billed to New- 
port, Ky., and delivered them to consignee at Cincinnati, 
O., thereby causing consignee to pay a drayage charge of 
$2.50 for the transportation of said household goods from 
Cincinnati to his home in Newport. Reparation is asked 
in an amount equal to the drayage charge. 

On or about Sept. 3, 1910, complainant made a ship- 
ment of household goods from Leavenworth, Kan., to 
Newport, Ky. The defendant has not provided warehouse 
facilities of its own at Newport, but uses the Louisville 
& Nashville depot for the purposes of making deliveries. 
Newport is regarded as a part of the Cincinnati terminals, 
so far as freight charges and deliveries are concerned. 
On arrival of the shipment at Cincinnati, defendant mailed 
to consignee at Newport a postal notice of arrival of the 
goods at Cincinnati. 

Upon receipt of this notice consignee’s agent accepted 
the shipment at Cincinnati and transferred same by dray 
to Newport, at a cost of $2.50. Complainant testifies that 
this charge would not have been incurred had defendant 
made delivery at Newport, as directed in the bill of lading. 

Defendant admits that the facts are substantially as 
stated above, and defends its action by stating that New- 
port is considered a part of the Cincinnati terminals; that 
freight rates to Cincinnati and Newport are ordinarily the 
same, and that it is defendant’s custom, upon arrival in 
Cincinnati of less-than-carload shipments destined to New- 
port, to hold the freight in Cincinnati and notify consignee 
of its arrival at that point, leaving to consignee the option 
of accepting freight at defendant’s Cincinnati terminal or 
having it forwarded to the Louisville & Nashville’s ter- 
minal in Newport without charge. The record shows that 
this custom was established at the request of receivers 
of freight in Newport. 

The record also shows that complainant’s residence 
is about 1% miles from the Newport terminals of the 
Louisville & Nashville, and if the shipment had been 
delivered in Newport drayage would have been necessary 
for that distance. Complainant has made no deduction 
from his claim for $2.50 to represent the cost of drayage 
had the shipment been delivered in Newport. While the 
delivery offered by defendant was not that specified in 
the bill of lading, still it is in evidence that the specified 
delivery would have been made upon request to defendant. 

The question of reparation for drayage charges in- 
curred by receivers of freight due to misrouting or mis- 
delivery by carriers has been before the Commission in 
one form or another for several years. In,;Sterling & Son 
Co. vs. M. C. R. R. Co., 21 I. C. C., 451, 454, the Commission 
held that: 
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* * * Where, as in this case, by default or misconduct of 
a carrier in failing or refusing to take appropriate routing 
steps to secure a specific delivery * * the consignee is put 
under the necessity of transferring his freight at the point of 
destination in completion of the delivery to which he is law- 
fully entitled * * * the shipper or consignee is entitled to 
recover of the carrier at fault damages in the sum of actual 
cost to’ him of such transfer. 


In this case, however, complainant was not put under 
the necessity of draying his freight, and therefore the 
principle announced in the Sterling case, supra, is not 
in point, for, as noted, the shipment would have been 
forwarded by defendant to Newport upon request by com- 
plainant. In this class of cases we are of opinion that 
where proper delivery could be made by the terminal 
carrier by a switching movement, without additional cost 
to the consignee, the claim for reparation due to the ex- 
pense of drayage should not be allowed by the Commis- 
sion unless it is shown that the consignee demanded 
proper delivery and was refused or that to have secured 
proper delivery by a rail movement would, under all the 
circumstances, have involved an unreasonable delay. 

The complaint will be dismissed. 


SHOULD ESTABLISH JOINT RATES 


CASE NO. 4425 OPINION NO. 2255 
(26 I. C. C. Rep., P. 508.) 
TEXAS CEMENT PLASTER CO. VS. ST. LOUIS & SAN 
FRANCISCO RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 
Submitted May 28, 1912. Decided March 5, 1913. 


Complainant alleges that the failure of the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railway Co. and the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad Co. to establish joint through rates on 
cement plaster from Plasterco, Tex., to destinations on the 
line of the St. Louis & San Francisco results in unjust 
discrimination against its product; Held, That under the 
circumstances of this case the defendants should be re- 
quired to establish joint rates from said point of origin 
to points on the line of the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad not exceeding those contemporaneously maintained 
from Acme, Tex.. to the same destinations. 

C. B. Bee and S. M. Gloyd for complainant. 
Fred H. Wood for St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad 

Co. . 
George E. Black for Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 

Railway Co. 


Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant, a corporation engaged in manufacturing 
cement plaster at Plasterco, Tex., alleges in a petition filed 
Sept. 18, 1911, that the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad 
Co., herein after called the Frisco, refuses to make joint 
rates with the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Co., 
hereinafter called the Orient, on its product from Plasterco 
to stations on the line of the Frisco, and that by reason 
thereof complainant is subjected to unjust discrimination 
and undue prejudice in favor of the producers of cement 
plaster at Acme, Tex. The establishment of joint rates 
from Plasterco to points on the line of the Frisco which 
do not exceed those now in effect from Acme to such 
points is asked. 


Plasterco is located on the Orient, 142 miles south 
of Altus, Okla., which is the junction point of the Orient 
with the Frisco. Acme is situated upon the Quanah, 
Acme & Pacific Railroad, 5 miles distant from Quanah, 
Tex., which is the junction point of the latter-named car- 
rier with the Frisco. Northbound traffic moving from 
Plasterco is delivered to the Frisco at Altus, while from 
Acme it is delivered to said carrier at Quanah, moving 
thence through Altus, the distance from Acme to Altus 
being 41 miles. The mills at Acme are accorded joint 
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through rates to points on the Frisco and to points on 
all other principal trunk line carriers operating in the 
same general territory. The mill at Plasterco also ships 
on joint through rates via all the trunk line carriers oper- 
ating in the same genera] territory, except the -Frisco. 
Complainant contends that it is essential to the successful 
conduct of its business that it have access to the markets 
upon the line of the Frisco upon a basis of equality with 
Acme. The Frisco contends that the rate adjustment now 
in effect does not discriminate against Plasterco, and ap- 
parently rests its refusal to enter into joint through rates 
with the Orient upon the ground that it is entitled to 
earn the same revenue on cement plaster transported from 
Plasterco via Altus to Frisco destinations that it earns 
on shipments originating at Acme and moving via Quanah, 
thence through Altus, to the same points. It is asserted 
that the divisions on shipments from Acme are very low, 
and that the difference in the service on shipments from 
Plasterco as compared with those from Acme is not such 
as to warrant it in accepting less than it receives on 
business from Acme. It appears that on shipments from 
Acme, destined to points on the Frisco, the Quanah, Acme 
& Pacific receives an arbitrary allowance of 3 cents per 
100 pounds to Quanah as its proportion of the joint through 
rates, the Frisco receiving the balance. It is further 
stated by the Frisco that there are a large number of 
mills located upon its line which are entitled to some 
protection. The Orient, on which the Plasterco mill is 
located, has expressed its willingness to participate in 
joint through rates to all points on the Frisco, provided 
the latter would agree to accept as its division of such 
rate the same revenue per ton per mile from Altus that 
it now receives on cement plaster originating at Acme 
and handled in connection with the Quanah, Acme & 
Pacific. 

The Commission has frequently held that shipper ought 
not to suffer merely because carriers are unable to agree 
on divisions of joint through rates. At the hearing in 
this case the first assistant general freight agent of the 
Frisco stated that— 


We did object to putting in the Acme rates first, and we 
withdrew that objection after that basis had been established 
to the territory generally; that is, Kansas City and St. Louis. 
Now, we think that any basis of rates put in from Plasterco 
to our stations with the Acme rates as minima, we ought to 
get the same revenue from Altus that we get from Quanah. 


It is generally conceded by carriers operating in this 
territory that Plasterco should be grouped with Acme with 
regard to rates on cement plaster. The Orient is ready 
and willing to make joint rates to points on the line of 
the Frisco the same as those which obtain from Acme to 
the same points, but the Orient and Frisco have been 
unable to agree as to the divisions between them of such 
joint rates. 

The first section of the act makes it the duty of every 
carrier to establish through routes and just and reasonable 
rates applicable thereto. Section 15 of the act provides 
the procedure by which the Commission may order the 
establishment of such routes and rates. 

It is the contention of the Frisco that the Commission 
has no power under the statute to establish through routes 
and joint rates except after a finding that the combination 
of intermediate rates in effect between given points is 
unreasonably or unduly discriminatory. In this connection 
let us look at the facts of this case. It seems clear from 
the record that Plasterco should take no higher rates to 
points on the line of the Frisco than does Acme. The 
Commission must assume that the Acme rates to the 


points here in question are remunerative. The line sery 
ing Plasterco is ready and wiliing to put such rates into 
effect, and the Frisco has no apparent objection to th: 
establishment of such rates provided it receives a satis 
factory division. We therefore find that it is unreasonable 
under the circumstances here shown to charge complain 
ant for the transportation of cement plaster in carloads 
from Plasterco to points on the line of the Frisco higher 
rates than are contemporaneously charged from Acme to 
the same points. An order will therefore be issued re- 
quiring the Orient and the Frisco to establish joint through 
rates from Plasterco to points on the line of the Frisco 
that shall be no higher than those contemporaneously 
maintained by the Frisco from Acme to the same points 

If the carriers are unable to agree on the divisions 
of the joint rates herein prescribed, the matter may again 
be presented to the Commission, when the amount of 
the divisions will be determined after hearing as provided 
by the statute. 


ORDER. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by the 
parties, and full investigation of the matters and things 
involved having been had, and the Commission having, 
on the date hereof, made and filed a report containing its 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which said report 
is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to cease and 
desist, on or before June 1, 1913, and for a period of two 
years thereafter abstain, from charging, demanding, col 
lecting or receiving for the transportation of cement plas- 
ter in carloads from Plasterco, Tex., to interstate points 
on the line of the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co., 
via Altus, Okla., rates that exceed those contemporaneously 
charged via its line for the transportation of cement plas- 
ter in carloads from Acme, Tex., via Quanah, Tex., to the 
same destinations, as the present relation of rates is 
found in said report to be unreasonable. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to establish, on 
or before June 1, 1913, upon notice to the Interstate Com 
merce Commission and the general public by not less 
than five days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed 
in section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and for a 
period of two years from and after said June 1, 1913, to 
maintain and apply to the transportation of cement plas- 
ter in carloads from Plasterco, Tex., to interstate des 
tinations on the line of the St. Louis & San Francisco Rail 
road Co., rates that shall not exceed the rates contempo- 
raneously in effect via its line from Acme, Tex., to the 
same destinations, which relation of rates is found in said 
report to be reasonable. 


CHARGES PROPERLY COLLECTED 


OPINION NO. 2256 
(26 I. C. C. Rep., P. 511.) 
LEO P. HARLOW, TRUSTEE, VS. WASHINGTON 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 


Submitted October 30, 1912. Decided March 5, 1913. 


CASE NO, 4831 


Demurrage charges that accrued on certain shipments prior t: 
the surrender of ‘‘order-notify’’ bills of lading were col 
lected in accordance with the published tariff. Complain 
dismissed. 


Walter A. Johnston for complainant. 
M. P. Callaway and M. Carter Hall for defendant. 
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Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

The complainant is trustee in bankruptcy for the Co- 
umbia Cotton Oil & Provision Corporation, located in 
\Jexandria county, Va. His petition, filed April 23, 1912, 
alleges that the demurrage charges paid upon numerous 
carload shipments of cottonseed oil consigned to the Cot- 
ton Oil Company at Relee, Va., were unjust, excessive and 
unreasonable, and reparation is sought in the sum of 
$9,653. 

At the hearing testimony in behalf of the complainant 
showed that the bankrupt corporation had private tracks 
at Relee capable of holding about 35 cars, and that it had 
demanded of the defendant that cars consigned to it be 
stored on such private tracks in order to avoid demurrage 
charges. It further appeared that all of these shipments 
were on order-notify bills of lading, and that the consign- 
ments were worth from $3,000 to $4,000 per carload. 


An order-notify shipment is notification to the carrier 
that title to the consignment is retained in the consignor 
until delivery of the bill of lading properly indorsed. Ordi- 
narily the order-notify bill of lading is forwarded through 
the banks, with a sight draft attached for the value of 
the shipment, and the person notified at destination can 
only obtain possession of the bill of lading by payment of 
the draft. The carrier cannot, without incurring liability, 
deliver such a shipment until the bill of lading is properly 
surrendered. 


The delivering carrier did not surrender possession 
of these cars to the cotton-oil company until the bills of 
lading therefor were surrendered. Neither did it store the 
cars as requested, for such action might have resulted in 
the carrier becoming liable to the consignor, and, more- 
over, such delivery would not have stopped the accrual 
of demurrage charges under the tariff. The delay in pre- 
senting the bills of lading was the fault of the bankrupt 
corporation, and the demurrage was properly assessed 
under the tariffs. The complaint will be dismissed. 


CHARGES UNREASONABLE 


CASE NO. 3688 OPINION NO. 2257 
(26 I. C. C. Rep., P. 512.) 
C. C. FOLLMER CO. VS. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAIL- 
WAY CO. ET AL. 
Submitted June 26, 1911. Decided March 5, 1913. 


Charges collected by defendants for transportation of a car- 
load of shingles from Abbotsford, British Columbia, to 
Rochester, N. Y., found to have been unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awardéd. 


C. C. Follmer for complainant. 

R. P. Paterson for Canadian Pacific Railway Co. and 
Pere Marquette Railroad Co. 

Ernest S. Ballard for New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad Co. 


Report of the Commission. 
BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant is a corporation engaged in the whole- 
sale lumber business at Grand Rapids, Mich. By petition, 
filed December 5, 1910, it alleges that unreasonable charges 
were collected by defendants for the transportation of a 
consignment of shingles from Abbotsford, British Colum- 
bia, to Rochester, N. Y., and asks reparation. The claim 
was first filed with the Commission Oct. 25, 1909. 

Feb. 13, 1908, complainant shipped a carload of shin- 
gles weighing 40,800 pounds from Abbotsford consigned 
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to itself at Menasha, Wis. The shipment moved via the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway, hereinafter called the Soo line. 
It was loaded in a Canadian Pacific 36-foot car, but before 
reaching Menasha was reloaded by the Soo line into two 
smaller cars. 


Upon arrival at Menasha, and in accordance with a 
letter of instructions from the shipper to the agent of the 
Soo line at that point, the shingles were reconsigned as 
one shipment to Rochester, N. Y., and were carried for- 
ward in the two cars via the Soo line to Manitowoc, Wis., 
and thence via the Pere Marquette Railroad and the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad to destination, 

From Abbotsford to Manitowoc charges were assessed 
on the actual weight of the shipment, but from Manitowoc 
to destination they were assessed on a weight of 27,300 
pounds for the first car and on a minimum weight of 
24,000 pounds for the second car. The total charges 
amounted to $388.20. 

Complainant contends that the charges were unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceeded a through rate of 
80 cents per 100 pounds from Abbotsford to Rochester, 
based on the actual weight of the shipment. There was 
no joint through rate applicable to the traffic via the route 
of moyement. There were intermediate rates as follows: 
A joint rate of 70 cents from Abbotsford to Menasha, 
applying also to Manitowoc, and a local rate of 18% cents 
from Manitowoc to Rochester. The local rate from 
Menasha to Manitowoc was 6 cents. From point of origin 
to Manitowoc the 70-cent joint rate was applied, and be- 
yond the latter point a rate of 20 cents was charged, for 
which there does not appear to have been tariff authority. 

The shipment was received by the Soo line from the 
Canadian Pacific as a one-car movement, and for the 
transfer from one to two cars the Soo line seems to have 
been wholly responsible. The record affords no justifica- 
tion of that act. It was said that the western carriers 
declined to allow their equipment to go east of Minnesota 
Transfer, but the Canadian Pacific asserts that it has no 
such rule and prefers that its cars containing shipments 
from the west be sent on east. Nor is it shown why the 
transfer, if necessary at all, might not have been made to 
a car large enough to have accommodated the entire ship- 
ment. This defendant appears to have recognized its mis- 
take and endeavored to make amends for it by reconsign- 
ing the shingles from Menasha as one shipment, and by 
protecting the 70-cent rate on the actual weight for the 
extended haul over its own lines. There was no tariff 
authority, however, for reconsigning at Menasha on basis 
of the joint rate to Manitowoc. The through rate legally 
applicable was 94% cents per 100 pounds, made up of 
the 70-cent rate from point of origin to Menasha and the 
rates of 6 and 18% cents beyond. Had the shipment con- 
tinued as a one-car movement to final destination the 
charges at the lawful rate would have amounted to $385.56, 
or $2.64 less than the amount collected. 

The lines east of Manitowoc were entitled to charges 
at their rate of 18% cents per 100 pounds, but they applied 
a rate of 20 cents. 

Upon the facts of record, we are of opinion and find 
that the charges collected were excessive and unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceeded charges that would 
have accrued at the combination through rate of 94% 
cents per 100 pounds, based on the actual weight of 40,800 
pounds. There was an overcharge for the movement east 
of Manitowoc of 1% cents per 100 pounds, amounting to 
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$7.70. For the movement up to Manitowoc there was an 
undercharge of 6 cents per 100 pounds, amounting to 
$24.48, against which should be offset the sum of $19.42, 
the extra charges east of Manitowoc due to the unauthor- 
ized transfer of the shipment by the Soo line from cne 
to two cars. 

We further find that complainant made the ship- 
ment in accordance with the above statement of facts, and 
paid charges thereon in the amount herein found unreason- 
able; that complainant has been damaged to the extent 
of the difference between the amount paid and the amount 
it would have paid if the lawful rates had been applied on 
the actual weight of the shipment, and is therefore en- 
titled to an award of reparation against the Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad Company and the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad Co. in the sum of $7.70, with 
interest from April 9, 1908. An order will be entered 
accordingly. No order for the future is necessary, as 
the basis of the claim is in the nature of an overcharge, 
any recurrence of which should be avoided under existing 
tariffs. 





ORDER. 
This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 


on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by the : 


parties, and full investigation of the matters and things 
involved having been had, and the Commission having, on 
the date hereof, made and filed a report containing its 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which said re- 
port is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That defendants Pere Marquette Rail- 
road Co. and the New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road Co. be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed 
to pay unto complainant, C. C. Follmer & Co., on or before 
May 15, 1913, the sum of $7.70, with interest thereon at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum from April 9, 1908, as repara- 
tion on account of an overcharge for the transportation 
of a shipment of shingles from Abbotsford, British Colum- 
bia, to Rochester, N. Y., which charges so exacted have 
been found to have been unreasonable, as more fully and 
at large appears in and by said report of the Commission. 


WHEAT FROM KANSAS CITY 


= 


A brief argument was held on April 7 in the merits 
of the advances proposed in the transportation of wheat 
from Kansas City, Mo., and other points to Edwardsville, 
lll., Lawrenceville, Ill, and elsewhere. Counsel for the 
Illinois Central outlined the position taken by that rail- 
road, growing out of the fact that the Wabash and the 
C., B. & Q. proposed to cancel out their 13-cent joint 
through rate with the Illinois Central on wheat from 
Kansas City, and to apply their full local rate of 9 cents 
from Kansas City to East St. Louis on wheat milled at 
Murphysboro, the flour being shipped thence to points 
in the Mississippi Valley south of the Ohio River. 


They take the position that the wheat rate is-in the 
nature of a division of the flour rate, and that neither 
can be canceled without seriously affecting the other, 
and that but for the 1912 failure in the crops in south- 
ern Illinois, the great production of wheat in the West 
and the willingness of the Wabash and the Burlington 
to accept on such traffic two cents less than their local 
rate to East St. Louis, the joint through flour transit rate 
would never have been established, However, and so long as 
the Illinois Central did so far depart from its usual 
<ustom as to join in this rate, it is claimed that if the 
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13-cent joint through wheat rate is now canceled, and it 
instead of accepting 7 cents to East St. Louis, the Wa 
bash and the Burlington shall insist upon their exaction 
of 9 cents, that would lead to the taking out of a ver) 
important element which led to the institution of thes: 
rates, and the Illinois Central would not feel compelled 
to take care of all of the shrinkage necessary to kee; 
up the equalization with the Memphis and other south 
ern gateway rates. 

They urge that if the Wabash and the Burlington 
are allowed to withdraw from their part of the arrange 
ment under which the Murphysboro miller has been 
given the benefit of the joint through flour equalization 
transit rates, and if those lines shall resort to the appli 
cation of the local rates to East St. Louis, the Illinois 
Central would feel that it would be compelled, in order 
to prevent the application of unduly low rates, to cance! 
the flour transit rates and apply its local rate from East 
St. Louis to the South on wheat shipped from Kansas 
City to Murphysboro for milling in transit at that point 
They ask that the present adjustment of rates be allowed 
to remain until such time as the need for same, whic! 
led to their establishment, shall have disappeared. 








ARGUE ON FIBER CASES 


The complaint of the Sea Gull Specialty Co. against 
the Baltimore Steam Packet Co. et al. was argued out 
before the Commission on April 5, and involved the accept- 
ance of a certain class of wooden frame fiber packing 
cases, which they use for the shipment of baking powder, 
and, which it appeared from argument of counse] for com- 
plainant, was-used successfully by them for a short time, 
or about six months, at the expiration of which time they 
were notified that the containers did not comply with 
the rules in Southern Classification, and it was later de- 
cided by the classification committee at a meeting held 
in Washington that such cases would be penalized; from 
that time down to the date of the filing of the complaint 
it was contended that they, the shippers, made every effort 
to meet the requirements of the carriers, but were unable 
to do so. The modified requirements of Rule 39 later 
provided for the use of this class of container provided 
it was equipped with metal bands. This was done to 
escape the effect of the 20 per cent penalization to which 
they were otherwise subjected, but it is claimed that such 
requirement is entirely unreasonable, and imposes an 
unnecessary burden of expense upon the shipper. Expe!i- 
ments were conducted at various times for the purpose 
of proving that the package under controversy would stand 
more stress and strain of travel than would either woode! 
packing cases or other classes of fiberboard containers. 

_M. Carter Hall, for defendants, claimed that the cas¢ 
should be dismissed, not only in the interest of uniformit 
of rules governing these matters, but because this bo 
is really, and as yet, in a purely experimental stage of ex- 
istence which does not warrant exceptions from the rule 
in its favor. He did state, however, that the rules are 
not ironclad, and whenever it is demonstrated to the sa’ 
isfaction of the committee that some new box will meet 
the requirements of actual shipping, then the rules ar 
admitted to the extent necessary for the use of that bo 
It is admitted, too, by the rules committee, that the fib« 
board boxes, except when they are protected with meta 
end strips, admit of pilfering from the boxes with greater 
ease than do the ordinary packing boxes made of woo( 

The Commission has taken the matter under advis« 
ment. . 
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The Open Forum 


A department for the use of patrons and friends of The Traffic World in the discussion of the 
topics which every progressive traffic man, whether manager or clerk, 
has to consider—Contributions are welcomed 


“Henn einer fiir ein Blatt geschrieben hat, an wird er ein guter Freund des Blattes.”’ 


FAVORS DEPUTY COMMISSIONERS 





Editor THE TRAFFIC WORLD: 

While so many others are expressing their views as 
to how the burden upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion may be lightened, I should like to offer an opinion 
based upon many years of practice before that body. I do 
this because I think some of the plans suggested would 
needlessly unsettle conditions which have grown stable 
and which should not be disturbed. When a practice has 
become settled and well understood by all concerned it is 
not wise, just because some little alteration may be neces- 
sary, to change it fundamentally, any more than we should 
pull a house to pieces when we find it necessary to cut 
a new window or to make some other change suggested 
by trial. 

My idea is that by one short paragraph of amendment 
to the Interstate Commerce Law all that is now lacking 
in a well-ordered and well-tried system can be provided. 

No one acquainted with the work of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission can doubt for a moment the press- 
ing need of giving relief to that body. It has to look 
after the details of many imformal cases in which im- 
portant contentions are disposed of without formal trial. 
it makes rulings in response to almost countless inquiries 
by mail. It has passed up to it for examination the enor- 
mous trial records of a multitude of cases. In addition to 
its work in looking after litigated business, it is required 
by Congress to give effect to the Safety Appliance laws, to 
investigate and keep a record of all accidents, to effectu- 
ate the medals of honor Act for the recognition of those 
who endanger their lives in saving others in time of wreck 
or disaster, to enforce the Hours of Service Law and the 
Ash Pan Law, to regulate and supervise the transporta- 
tion of explosives, to effectuate the Boiler Inspection Act, 
to supervise the charges and practices of the Lake Erie 
and Ohio River Ship Canal, to carry out the purposes of 
Congress in the supervision of traffic through the Panama 
Canal, and, finally, to supervise the classifications and 
rates under the Act establishing a parce] post. 

Clearly that is as much as one body should be called 
upon to do, if not more than it can handle. 

Those administrative matters render it impossible for 
the Commission to give the time and reflection to import- 
int litigated cases which it would give to them in other 
ircumstances and which they certainly should have. 
In addition to this the Commissioners would like to try 
more cases than they do instead of assigning them to 
Examiners. Assuredly the litigants would be greatly 
pleased to have more of the larger cases tried by the 
Commissioners themselves. 


Another thing taking the time of the Commission is 
the oral arguments of cases, which now occupy something 
like one-half of each month. Formerly oral arguments 
were few; but it is now believed by both the Commis- 
sioners and the parties that, in view of the congestion de- 


scribed, the best presentation of the subject calls for oral 
argument, for otherwise some of the Commissioners might 
not become fully acquainted with the case. There are 
general conferences several days each month, and there 
are also numerous special conferences. 

How give relief? 

Let Congress create Deputy Commissioners to sit 
throughout the country somewhat as District Judges hold 
court, with authority to try cases and decide them and 
with the right of the losing party, if he believes that he 
has not received his due, to appeal to the central Commis- 
sion at Washington, that appeal to be based on exceptions 
to the findings of the Deputy Commissioner as not being 
supported by the evidence, thus giving a trial de novo on 
the facts. The central body would zo over the record as 
criticized by the appellant and would either affirm the 
order of the Deputy Commissioner or else enter such order 
as it might deem appropriate. My observation has been 
that the dissatisfaction of both the shippers and the car- 
riers has been with respect to the inability of the parties 
to get further hearing on the facts. Under late decisions 
the shipper cannot go up from the Commission even on the 
law. Bills have been introduced in Congress to alter this 
condition. But there will not be any law to speak of in 
these cases after there has been a thoroughgoing trial on 
controverted facts. An important case tried by a com- 
petent Deputy Commissioner and then reviewed by the 
central Commission would be decided as nearly right as 
men could expect to have a case of disputed facts deter- 
mined. Of course only the heaviest cases would ever go 
above the Deputy Commissioner. The findings of the 
Deputy Commissioner who heard the witnesses would be 
very suggestive and serviceable to the central Commis- 
sion, and the Commission would in all probability smooth 
out many irregularities passed up by the Deputy Com- 
missioner, so that finally we should have the best con- 
clusion that could be expected. 

Such a plan would not only remove from the back 
of the Commission as it exists now a great part of the 
enormous work attendant upon litigation, but it would 
also conduce to more thorough trials, which means more 
satisfactory work to all concerned, to the Commission as 
well as to the litigants. 

The Deputy Commissioners should be well paid. The 
salaries should be such as to invite thoroughly competent 
men to seek the places. They should either know the 
leading rules of evidence or else the Commission should 
formulate a code for their guidance, for the laxity in this 
regard has become intolerable and grossly expensive to 
the parties. Besides, the late decisions governing the 
review of the evidence by the courts makes necessary 
a reasonably close adherence to the law of evidence. In 
some traffic centers more than one Deputy Commissioner 
would be required. Chicago might need two or three. 
Just how many would be necessary and where they should 
best be stationed would be determined shortly by ex- 
perience. 
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This improvement could be provided for by a single 
short paragraph and without any change in the sub- 
stantive law as it stands to-day. Let the President or 
the Commission appoint the Deputy Commissioners for 
a statutory term and let them be assigned by the chair- 


man of the Commission to duty in the parts of the coun- . 


try where they may be needed. We shall then have better 
trials, an opportunity for review, which is now practically 
denied to both shippers and carriers, the benefit in the 
more important cases of the more thorough consideration 
of the central body, and altogether a disposition of this 
business with a care more nearly commensurate with 
its importance to the litigants and to the country. 
T. J. Norton, 
General Attorney, A., T. & S. F. System. 
Chicago, April 7, 1913. 


PAYING FOR TARIFFS 





An official of the traffic bureau of one of our largest 
railroads, in commenting on the protests from ship- 
pers, printed from time to time in “The Open Forum,’ 
against paying for tariffs, says: 

“One of the reasons why carriers are chary about 
furnishing free copies of tariffs ad. lib. is that we receive 
thousands of requests for copies of certain issues after 
the printed supply is exhausted, 

“Shippers who request their names put on the mail- 
ing list for such tariffs or supplements as they actually 
need invariably find that they receive copies of the re- 
issue or new supplement when same are ready for dis- 
tribution, 

“The modern methods now used by the carriers give 
them an absolute check on the quantity necessary to meet 
present demands and very seldom is it necessary to print 
more than a limited oversupply for just such contingen- 
cies. The carrier bases the quantity ordered from the 
printer on the actual number required at stations along 
the line, the number mailed to customers whose names ap- 
pear on the mailing lists, to officials of foreign roads, and 
the necessary copies for the office record permanent file, 
as well as a certain per cent for “overs” to fill requests 
from those not then on the mailing lists. When this over- 
stock supply is exhausted it is obviously impossible to re- 
spond. 

“Many shippers are unreasonable in their demands 
and requests come in from concerns who are not remotely 
interested in the tariff they ask for. One will find many 
instances in commercial houses where tariffs and supple- 
ments are to be found in the waste basket—brand new 
copies which cost money to print—yet some shippers care- 
lessly fire them on the floor without effort to save the car- 
rier this expense by advising that they are no longer inter- 
ested in that particular tariff. Such lack of co-operation 
brings results not advantageous to either party. 

“Before shippers kick very strenuously about having 
to pay for tariffs let them investigate their own files and 
see if there is not something they can do to help the car- 
rier to take care of them in time of need. If the shippers 
will wake up to the necessity of properly filing the tariffs 
we send them they will probably find that they have on 
hand a copy of the very issue they are at that moment ask- 
ing some carrier to send them. 

“It is not reasonable to expect a carrier to print and 
hold in reserve an unlimited supply of each issue for 
possible requests. We are as much concerned in keeping 
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down our tariffs printing bills as the shipper is in close] 
observing his printing bills, and as our methods furnish 
us with an infallible check on the quantity we need w: 
do not figure on more than a five per cent oversupply t 
meet such demands as may be made on us for addition: 
copies—beyond that we decline to go. We are carefu 
however, to explain to each request that our supply is e) 
hausted, but that we shall place the name on our mailin: 
list to receive copies of that particular issue in the futur: 

“If the shipper will co-operate with us in this matter 
and not expect us to do the impossible, these complaint 
will disappear entirely.” 


LAW ON STEALING FREIGHT 





Reference was made in an earlier issue of The Tratf 
fic World to a bill on the matter of stealing freight. The 
bill became a federal law on February 13 and such of 
fenses now come within the jurisdiction of the federal 
courts. The text of the Act is as follows: 

“That whoever shall unlawfully break the seal of any 
railroad car containing interstate or foreign shipment of 
freight or express, or shall enter any such car with in 
tent, in either case, to commit larceny therein; or who 
ever shall steal or unlawfully take, carry away, or con 
ceal, or by fraud or deception obtain from any railroad 
car, station house, platform, depot, steamboat, vessel or 
wharf, with intent to convert to his own use any goods 
or chattels moving as, or which are a part of or which 
constitute, an interstate or foreign shipment of freight 
or express, or shall buy, or receive, or have in his pos 
session any such goods or chattels, knowing the same 
to have been stolen; or whoever shall steal or shall un- 
lawfully take, carry away, or by fraud or deception ob- 
tain, with intent to convert to his own use, any baggage 
which shall have come into the possession of any com- 
mon carrier for transportation from one state or terri 
tory or the District of Columbia to another state or ter 
ritory or the District of Columbia, or to a foreign coun 
try, or from a foreign <ountry to any state or territory 
or the District of Columbia, or shall break into, steal! 
take, carry away, or conceal any of the contents of such 
baggage, or shall buy, receive, or have in his possession 
any such baggage or any article therefrom of whatsoever 
nature, knowing the same to have been stolen, shall in 
each case be fined not more than five thousand dollars or 
imprisoned not more than ten years, or both, and prose 
cutions therefor may be instituted in any district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed. The carrying or 
transporting of any such freight, express, baggage, goods 
or chattels, from one state or territory or the District 
of Columbia into another state or territory or the District 
of Columbia, knowing the same to have been stolen, shal! 
constitute a separate offense, and subject the offender to 
the penalties above described for unlawful taking, and 
jprosecutions therefor may be instituted in any district 
into which such freight, express, baggage, goods, or chat- 
tels, shall have been removed or into which they shall 
have been brought by such offender. 

“Sec. 2. That nothing in this act shall be held to take 
away or impair the jurisdiction of the courts of the se 
eral states under the laws thereof; and a judgment « 
conviction or acquittal on the merits under the laws of 
any state shall be a bar to any prosecution hereunder fc 
the same act or acts.” 
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Wood Vs. Fiber Container 


Digest of Evidence as to Their Reliability as Shipping Containers Introduced at Chicago Hearing 
Before the Interstate Commerce Commission— Hearing Continued to April 28. 





























n The report of the hearing in the case of Pridham Ninety per cent of shipments go out L. C. L. They ship A 
. vs. Southern Pacific, which is now a general inquiry from 150 to 300 tons L. C. L. daily. 
5 nto the fitness of the fiber box as a freight container, They have had complaints from commissary depart- 
nt is here continued from the point where the report ended ments of lumber companies about shipments in fiber, 
in the issue of April 5: and unless they ship all in wood these customers would , 
Experience in Wholesale Grocery Business. — to reorder. A few of them have been lost as i 
a c 5 7 
L. F. Berry, manager of the freight department Reid, - aaa lon@ing “platform fs not waterproof’ any more iq 
r Murdoch & Co., Chicago, manufacturers, distributers and 4 
5 


than any other loading platform. No preference is given 
in loading teams or tunnel cars of the Illinois Tunnel 
freight transfer system. They get no complaints about 


jobbers of food products, testified that his company han- 
dies 700 or 800 different articles in 10,000 different pack- 


f ages. 


of p : fiber packages from the teaming companies. There is Ge 
They receive articles packed in fiber as well as in r 43 
ral 4 . no difference in handling or storing on their property, % 
} wood. He filed a list of forty or fifty articles received # 
: ale . Th sities iahed-cindicn ak: ids aad whether in wood or fiber. This applies to the ware- : 
Any ; in fiber gaceages. - ” P & house, and the refrigerator also. 14 


: inal package goods packed in fiber containers; reship g , » ; 
i 100 per cent of the fiber packages received. Fifteen per Mr. Scandrett took up the cross-examination, bringing 


cent of all goods received and reshipped are in fiber. out that 40 per cent of goods shipped are of Reid & Mur- 


They began to use fiber packages in 1908, after test doch .. oe panufacture or packing; between 5 or 10 
per cent of this.amount is shipped in fiber. Nothing of 


shipments out and back. They made no rough-handling thei fact de f ' 
teote MU Wa wk tenes: Yale sgnia Wk ee Seen eir own manufacture made from raw material is shipped 


or | by the: Selebs- or 20600 cljine Wi Sede) “ends ana in fiber. Of their total out tonnage, 5 or 6 per cent is 
‘ they wanted to find out the cause, and packed 200 cigars 


in wood and 200 in fiber, and threw 12 feet from one 


2 




















3 
ee packing room to another, and then threw them back. 
Sie They found the cigars in the wood packages frayed at 
“om the end, but those in fiber in good condition, so they 
em concluded that the fiber package was proper for cigars 
a { in small quantities. 
i. Last winter not over four shipments of cigars 
oa shipped in fiber were returned damaged. This was about i 
= : 1-100 of 1 per cent of their cigar shipments. j 
Sams i The fiber package presents a decided advantage as 19 
aos E a preventive of pilferage. Thirty per cent of the claims iq 
se j filed are due to loss presumably by pilferage. There is i 
ia no pilferage from fiber packages, except where the whole i” 
ae package is taken. if 
Rises : Mr. Berry filed a statement of 300 consecutive claims is 
1 in S taken in a recent period. Of these, overcharge claims ii 
‘ me : were 40 per cent, pilferage 30 per cent, damage 30 per ‘2 
an cent. Out of 122 damage claims, four or five were for 3 
| goods in fiber packages. He had had one or two claims Fig. 1. The photograph reproduced here was taken iz 
— | on breakage of liquids in glass in fiber. at the bottom of the spiral drop chute at Sears, Roebuck 
Z 7 Auweeitie Whe qdection, “Want t the weracce of & Co.’s warehouse. Miscellaneous merchandise, consist- 1 
ae by using a container in shipping freight?” Mr. Berry said, ing of large and small fiber boxes, and large and small iv 
aes “The main purpose is to get goods in the hands of the wooden boxes, are shot down the chute at high speed, and Ht 
shall consignee in perfect condition.” He testified that a rep- - ee is given as to whether containers are fiber ig 
= to utable business concern cannot afford to use a container — a 
uae lee “4 Bae eee pene ay ye - in fiber, the rest in other packing. Twenty-five per cent if 
strict q — o amage to one of its shipments, packed in of their tonnage is sugar in bags. j 
cha “Ss own establishment, the entire package is gone over The territory nor character of article do not influence ie 
sha thoroughly, with a view to improving any weak condi the package. For some goods the wood box is preferable. i 
| tion noted as a result of the complaint. They use fiber on only certain goods or broken lots of mixed 
take Hardly a shipment received in wood by his concern groceries. They limit the weight put in them, use 7 or | 
do fails to have damaged packages. They recooper them.  g sizes of package. The maximum weight is 60 pounds. ‘ 
nt of in fiber, if a package is damaged beyond a possibility “Don’t you khow carriers require wood boxes loaded a 
— - chance of use locally, they use it in the packing room first?” said Mr. Brown. “I'll take you around this town, 
r ft for handling broken lots. and I defy you to show me any such requirement,” said f 


He ships all over the United States; some in fiber the witness. “They load the fiber at the bottom time 
£0 to the Pacific coast, and they get no complaint. after time.” 
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Questioned about the general practice of labeling fiber 
“tJse no hooks,” he said, “they do use them,” agreed 
that they might punch holes sometimes, but said he had 
never known a damage claim coming in on a fiber package 
that showed the use of a hook. 


Transportation of Glass Jars. 


Mr. L, A. Clark, traffic manager, Ball Bros,, manufac- 
turers of glass fruit jars, bottles and oil cans at Muncie, 





Fig. 2 is a consignment from a Canadian Pacific car 
routed by way of Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul to Gale- 
wood transfer. The car contains L, C. L. shipments for 
local points on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and for 
transfer points reached by that line. 


Ind., has been with that company nearly thirteen years, 
and previously had twenty years’ railroad experience in con- 
struction, operating and traffic departments. Ball Bros. 
ship all over the United States and some export; send 200 
cars a year to the Pacific coast and 250 or 300 cars to the 
Atlantic coast, and have a large trade Southwest and 
Southeast. They pack in corrugated strawboard con- 
tainers, The last year they used all wood was 1906. 
Their container is made to hold a dozen jars, whether 
pints, quarts or half-gallons. In 1906 they sent out 6,220 
carloads in wood, claims were $5,411.40, 87 cents per car. 
In 1911, the first year they used fiber only, the shipments 
were 4,842 carloads, and damage claims, $968.40, aver- 
aging 20 cents per car. If they deduct from 1911 claims 
damages of $270.76 to 20 carloads, which received un- 
usually bad handling, it left ordinary loss and damage 
14 1/3 cents per car. In 1912 their figures show ship- 
ments, 6,351 cars, breakage claims, $1,460.75, averaging 
23 cents per car. Deduct $527, breakage in 31 cars receiv- 
ing extraordinary rough handling, leaves ordinary loss 
and damage $923.73, averaging 14% cents per car. They 
do only a little less-than-carload business to nearby towns, 
but sell to parties who make less-than-carload shipments. 
Their goods are packed so they can be reshipped without 
repacking. They seal with silicate strips; pack 40,000 
boxes a day. In 1906 they paid $410,432.47 freight bills; 
average weight per car was 28,790 pounds. In the first 
fiber year, 1911, they shipped 4,842 cars; freight bills, 
$361,664.98; 31,674 lbs, average load. In 1906 the mini- 
mum weight was 28,000 Ibs., except Southern Classifica- 
tion, 20,000, and the Mississippi Valley territory, 24,000. 
Since the fiber package has been adopted, the Southern 
minimum has been raised to 28,000. They ship some 
goods on Atlantic Coast steamers. 
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He considers the present fiber container, made under 
present specifications, safe for his goods in shipments 
throughout the United States. It has given them | 
breakage than wood. It is safer than wood for packages 
within the weight limits prescribed by the classificat 
committees. 

Mr. Scandrett brought out in the cross-examinat 
that Mr. Clark had had no experience as a railroad man 
with fiber, Their heaviest packages were 25 lbs. for fruit 
jars, and 44 lbs. for jelly glasses. The reason for using 
only twelve jars in a package is to suit trade. They have 
been doing that for twenty years; were doing it in wood 

Mr. Brown asked the witness if, when he was using 
wooden boxes, he did not get the poorest box he could 
get. “We got the best Anderson Tully could furnish,” 
said Mr. Clark. Mr. Brown tried to get an admission that 
the quality was controlled by the price fixed by Ball 
Bros. Mr. Clark said, “They fixed the price; we specified 
the quality and weight.” The witness here examined a 
wooden box, which had been brought in by Julius Hafner, 
and said it could not be compared with the boxes he had 
used, because it was of a different type—a sawed box— 
while they used a veneer cut box. The strength of every 
box was in the veneer strips; the ends of sawed lumber 
were very poor. 

They have no comparative record of fiber and wood 
damages during the period they were using both, but 
found that the more fiber they used, the less their claims 
grew. 

Mr. Lamb asked if there had ever been, to his knowl- 
edge, any movement for the standardization of the wooden 
box, and was told there had not. The railways will accept 
for transportation any wooden box you take them, The 





Fig. 3 is an outbound shipment, destined to £0 
through the tunnel from the Reid, Murdoch & Co.’s ware- 
house to the station. The great majority of these ship- 
ments have been already received by freight in carload 
and less-than-carload shipments. 





difference between 80 and 20 cents, average claim per 
car, a saving of 400 per cent in loss, was not due to tie 
10 per cent increase in strength of the jar, but to the 
better container, substantially and wholly. He described 
the process of making a veneered box, as he knew tt. 
Mr. Lamb asked if he had ever known wooden box manu- 
facturers to ask for specifications from carriers as 
strength, etc. The witness had never heard of any suc! 


request. 
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April 12, 1913 








Number of Packages Per Carload. 


The first witness Saturday morning was T. A. Gantt, 
trafic manager Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 
He testified in regard to the gain in the amount of their 
roduct which could be loaded into a car by the use of 
fiber containers. He got 2,700 boxes and 3,000 fiber con- 
tainers of their product into the same car. He was not 
pau ure that there was any saving in transportation charges 
+ is a result of loading in fiber. The cause of their loss 
S EB nd damage claims was largely rough handling. All his 
ein : claims were small except one of $56, another of $46. 


Hugh A. Shields, superintendent of J. W. Beardsley 


ing 


ula & Sons, New York, gave their experience in shipments 
sh.” 7 f codfish, peanut butter, etc. The bulk of their business 
hat is with the middle West. They use wood, hard fiber and 
Ball orrugated containers. Their largest containers are 16 
fied to 22 inches and carry 35 pounds as a maximum load. 
da They have used fiber containers for five years. In 1912 
ner shipped 90 per cent in fiber. They sell f. o. b. New York, 
had and file few claims. Mr. Beardsley presented figures 
x— showing that, in proportion to the number of shipments, 
rery there are more claims on goods packed in wood than in 


iber fiber. He believes men handle fiber containers more care- 
fully; that it is natural to handle paper more carefully, 


rood because, although it may be as strong, men do not think 
but so. Wherever fiber containers and wood get the same 
1ims rough treatment, a wooden case with glass will go all 


to pieces if dropped on the corner, and fiber will crush 
in. Contents of the wooden box would go all over the 
floor, and the contents of a fiber would not. This firm 
gets glass jars from West Virginia shipped in containers 





Fig. 4 is a miscellaneous lot of goods ready for city 


delivery on the street loading platform. 
provided for them, although the time the photograph was 
taken a wet snow was falling. Cases show some soiling 








4 and abrasion. They have previously been received by 

s _ 1 freight. 
a 

a} ; made at Sandusky. He described in detail the process 
o tne f handling these glass jars in coming to his house. There 
ot : s no preferentia] treatment given to fiber at the docks 
rit : r on his premises. In 1910 they received 5,619,000 jars; 
- breakage and loss 40,000 jars. In 1911, received 4,813,000; 
ee ; breakage and loss 36,000, which was .7514 per cent. In 1912, 
= : 1,411,000 jars; breakage and loss 30,000, which was .6894 


ber cent. One shipment of 25 fiber boxes that went to 


No eover is 
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Chambersburg, Pa., for a business reason, was ordered 
held and reshipped to New York, from where the boxes 
were reshipped to new consignees. They were in a condi- 
tion so good that the railroads accepted the last shipment 
of packages holding 25 pounds. 


On cross-examination by Mr. Brown, the witness testi- 
fied that in certain commodities the weight of the con- 





5 ae oe 
| Fig. 5 represents two" ffuckloads of miscellaneous 
merchandise at the bottom of a’slide chute from the ninth 


floor at Reid, .Murdoch= &i@e.’s'-warehouse. . The goods 
were received from different points and are ready for re- 
distribution. Theyconsist offmiseellanéous groceries and@ 
merchandise in fiber am “wooden containers, 


tents assists in sustaining a tier. He has not seen his 
goods loaded with others in mixing carloads. Ninety per 
cent of their entire car shipments in 1912 were in fiber: 
33 per cent in 1911. They prepay on a large per cent of 
their shipments. If fiber packages were coopered in trans- 
portation by the carrier, they would know nothing about 
it. They have no knowledge as to any extra care which 
may be given by carriers to fiber containers; have never 
given their own employes special instructions about han- 
dling fiber. At the docks they see hooks used on wood, 
whether it is thick or thin; not used so much on fiber. 
Biscuit Manufacturer Testifies on Safety and Loads. 

John H. Wiles, proprietor of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co., Kansas City, with factories at many points and 75 
or 100 distributing stations, was the next witness. They 
ship from factories to the trade, and their own distrib- 
uting houses; also, from one manufacturing point to an- 
other. They ship in fiber, biscuits and cakes, packed in 
eartons. In wood, they make bulk shipments. Wood is 
not necessarily better fitted for this class of shipments, 
but the retailer gets a better display by taking the cover 
off a wooden box. They ship 35 to 40 per cent in fiber, 
the balance in wood. They began with fiber in the spring 
of 1908, when the price of box lumber was advancing, and 
the quality growing worse. There was from 3314 to 50 
per cent increase in price. Before shipping in fiber they 
made a test shipment; packed 10 containers; shipped 
them by local freight from one point to another, with 
instructions to the superintendent at each plant to have 
the shipment brought to his office, examined and the 
contents reshipped to the next plant. These packages 
made a circuit of 1,500 or 1,800 miles from Kansas City 
to Dallas, St. Louis, Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis and 
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Kansas City. On arrival at Kansas City the general con- 
dition of contents was very good. Containers showed the 
effect of wear and handling, as a wooden box would if 
subjected to the same usage. In this business it is neces- 
sary to deliver goods to the trade and consumers in first- 
class condition, or consumption is very much affected. 
They could not afford to use any container that would 
not get to the customer right. In the use of wood they 
are restricted to cottonwood, bass, gum and other odorless 
woods. As soon as they were satisfied it was practicable 
they began to extend the use of fiber. Last year they 
used over 100 cars of K.-D. boxes, 7,500 boxes per car. 
They ship everything in fiber they can, and find it makes 
a great improvement in packing and delivery in fresh, 
sanitary and perfect condition. They find no dissatisfac- 
tion, and get practically no complaints except from com- 
missaries of large lumber companies, who insist on wood. 
In Kansas City in 1912, out of a business of $1,011,536.62, 
their claims on fiber packages were $456.44. At St. Louis 
in 1911, 34 per cent of their claims for loss and damage 





Fig. 6 is from a photograph taken in the shipping 
room of the plant of Curtis-Leger Fixture Co., showing 
goods stowed in station ready for shipment. The pack 
age piled upon the top of the fiber boxes in the fore 
ground is a piano stool. 


were on shipments in wood; in fiber and corrugated board 
6 per cent. Of the total claims in 1912, 41 per cent loss 
and damage claims were on wood; 7 per cent in fiber and 
corrugated board. The amount of claims in wood is esti- 
mated at about twice their claims on shipments in fiber. 
They made an experimental load of a 40-foot car and got 
into it 679 wood cases, containing 48 pounds each; total 
load 32,592. Then they emptied the car and put into it 830 
fiber cases, 40 pounds each; total load 33,200 pounds, and 
they got in 608 more pounds in fiber than in wood. Then 
they moved their shipments in fiber. 

On a cross-examination by Mr. Scandrett, the witness 
testified that their bulk shipments were practically all 
that moved in wood. Another reason in connection with 
display is that they have in the hands of retailers glass 
show tops to fit the wooden boxes. These were distrib- 
uted years ago. They are experimenting with a top of 
the same kind for the fiber package now. The maximum 
weight in a wooden package is 50 pounds. 

In answer to Mr. Brown’s question, he said no special 














instructions were given as to handling fiber test pack 
ages. They had 3,006 cartons in some, and 4,000 in others 

At this session M. F. Gallagher, attorney for the 
National Classification Committee for the lumber and 
wooden box interests of the United States, was present 
for the first time and asked some questions of the witness 

Thomas W. Ross, president Ohio Boxboard Co., Cleve 
land, O., was called -as a witness. He testified as a 
manufacturer of single-ply pulpboard and of three-ply fiber 
board, and as a manufacturer of the three-ply board into 
containers and cartons. The raw material is obtained from 
all over the country, being about 80 to 90 per cent wast« 
paper, much of which is purchased from the Salvation 
Army and charitable organizations. Some pulp and sul 
phite is imported from Norway and Sweden. In the manu 
facture the raw material is dissolved in hot water in vats, 
other material is introduced to strengthen the mixture, and 
the pulp is then passed over screens to large iron dryers 
The product is used for a great variety of purposes, includ 
ing the United States government, which is not only a 
direct purchaser, but also is an indirect purchaser through 
the contractor for the manufacture of stamped envelopes 
at Dayton, O. All stamped envelopes are shipped so packed 
and in the various sizes required. The witness believed 
there was no possible cause for complaint about this pack 
age when used in accordance with the rules prescribed by 
the carriers, which he personally had assisted in framing 
in order to assure the quality of the package, and in which 
work he had been assisted by other officers of the Fiber 
Shipping Containers’ Association, of which he was one of 
the original members and is now president. Some repre 
sentative of that association has been present at every 
meeting of any of the classification committees. In fact, 
the association had been formed for the purpose of co 
operating with the carriers in securing and maintaining a 
high standard for the fiber package. 

He said the material is tested on the machine every 
fifteen minutes by the operator, who tears off a small piec« 
for test purposes. The demand for the product is steadily 
increasing. The United States government uses about 
$8,000 worth annually directly and about $25,000 worth 
goes to the Dayton contractor for government use. He 
believed that pulpboard could be made to carry safely far 
in excess of present requirements, though of course there 
are certain substances and articles that are not suitable to 
this kind of container. 

On cross-examination by Mr. Scandrett, it was disclosed 
that the containers sell for from 4 cents to 20 cents, and 
that the smaller sizes are of lighter material, though there 
is no difference in the quality. Mr. Brown developed th« 
fact that, according to a government report in 1911, about 
7 per cent of packed shipments go in fiber cases. 


Julius Hafner, traffic manager for Rueckheim Bros. & 
Eckstein, Chicago, manufacturers of crackerjack and con 
fectionery, said their shipments were made since 1907 
almost entirely in fiber containers, except for certain kinds 
of moist candy. Because of the reluctance of his firm to 
adopt the package, he made some very thorough tests, hav- 
ing sent five cases to California, with a transfer at Coun 
cil Bluffs. The cases went through in good condition. A 
further test was made by putting some cases on their 
wagons with all other kinds of packages, and letting then 
be carted around the gity for two or three days in al 
kinds of weather. The result was such that the package 
was adopted. 

One of the strongest points in favor of the fiber pack 
age, in the opinion of this witness, is the check it affords 
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on concealed losses arising from pilfering. With the wooden 
box a board may be pried off, contents pilfered, and the 
board renailed, leaving no trace of where it was done or 
means for locating the responsibility. During 1912 his 
firm shipped in fiber cases $1,303,000 of product with a total 
loss from pilfering of $51 and other damage $79; in wood, 
$215,431, with a pilfering loss of $46 and other damage. $27. 
Crackerjack is extremely susceptible to the action of moist- 
ure, and the firm has to use every precaution to get it into 
the hands of the consumer in an absolutely fresh condition. 
Any that does not reach the retailer fresh is taken back. 
Traveling circuses are heavy consumers, and on account of 
the frequent and rough handling and exposure require a 
safe package. The witness said the fiber case can be ex 
posed to rain for three days without damage. There is no 
demand for preferred handling. Fiber cases are mixed in- 
discriminately with wooden boxes weighing 150 pounds. 
Answering a question from Mr. Brown, he said that of 
all the firm’s products 70 per cent is shipped in fiber, 14 
per cent in wood, and the balance is consumed locally 
Shipments are made to the coast in L. C. L. lots. 


Mr. Gallagher endeavored to show that the reason for 
getting the fiber container was the cheapness of the prod- 
uct and the necessity for getting a cheap package, and 
wanted a comparative statement of all loss and damage 
claims in 1906 when fiber was not used and at present, but 
the witness thought all such papers of that period were 
destroyed. 


E. H. Draper, representing the Western Grocery Co., 
Marshalltown, Ia., which has branches in many towns, was 
the last witness of the day. He named a great variety of 
articles that come to them and are sent out in fiber pack- 
ages, explaining that the same article usually came in the 
same kind of package. He had taken up with his branch 
managers the matter of breakages and it was agreed that 
they had fallen off 80 per cent on C. L. shipments and pos- 
sibly 75 per cent on L. C. L. In 1912 he had 6,809 claims, 
amounting to $32,113, on shipments aggregating $338,222 in 
freight charges. In the year he had shipped all in fiber, 
84 cars of fruit jars, 89 of cereal, 9 of lamp chimneys, 27 
of starch, 81 of soap, 13 of glassware, and 278 cars of as- 
sorted sundries largely in fiber. From his experience he 
thought the wooden box required more careful handling 
than the fiber, because of the resiliency of the latter. The 
fiber yields, the wooden box splits. Possibility of more 
perfect marking, less liability to pilferage, etc., were named 
as favoring the fiber case. 


Superintendent of Railway Warehouse Testifies. 


The first witness Monday morning was Edwin Mor- 
ton, superintendent B. & O. S. W. warehouse, Cincinnati, 
O. He has been in the business thirty years. They 
handle 50,000 tons a year of everything but bulk freight. 


The fiber box stands rigid and firm in tiers. Be- 
fore standards were established some fiber boxes were 
soft and wouldn’t stand. There is much less opportunity 
to pilfer a fiber package. Freight handlers sometimes 
carry a piece of flat metal, and are very adept at open- 
ing a wooden box for pilfering. They seal it readily by 
driving a nail. There is no way to hide the pilfering of 
a fiber package. 

A fiber package manufactured according to specifica- 
tions of the classification committee furnishes a safe 
container for ordinary purposes for which it is used. 

On cross-examination by Mr. Brown, the witness tes- 
tified that strict rules were laid down for handling all 
Packages. They give fiber some degree of special hand- 
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ling, but handle a wooden box with the same care as 
fiber unless it is extra stout. He would put a light 
wooden box on top of fiber if it came handy; would put 
a large box at the bottom of car and a lighter one, 
either of wood or fiber, on top. 


Manufacturer of Both Wood and Fiber Boxes. 

John Kieckhefer, secretary of the Kieckhefer Box 
Co., Milwaukee, manufacturer of wood, fiber and cor- 
rugated containers, says their business is two-thirds 
wood, and runs up to fifteen million cases. -They have 
been making fiber four years; started because it was 
necessary on account of competition of other fiber manu- 
facturers. His company has been in the box business 
20 years. The fiber package business is an open industry. 
The ratio of capital and sales is about the same as in 
the wood box business. They sell the box which is 
best for the customer to use for a specific purpose. This 
is good policy for a manufacturer. They wouldn’t manu- 
facture a fiber box for a commodity for which fiber was 
not suitable. They own no forests or mills, but buy 
their lumber, 

In 1904 the price of No. 4 boards was $14; in 1907 
went up to $20, increasing gradually; was $17 in 1908, 
$14 in 1909, $15 in 1910 and 1911, $19 in 1912, and to-day 
is $20 to $21. They buy their material for fiber pack- 
ages in rolls. The average price is about the same year 
in and year out, although there are slight variations from 
time to time. . 

Customers prefer the fiber box because they are prac- 
tically no concealed losses. It is satisfactory for stor- 
age and handling as compared with wood. Comparing 
k. d. containers, the fiber requires less storage space 
than the wood. There is no complaint with regard to 
stenciling on fiber. 

Mr. Gallagher brought out the point that he went 
into the business not only on account of the question of 
price and competition, which was a primary influence, 
but because they realized the fiber box was a successful 
package. They have never had their wooden box sales 
decrease since going into the fiber business. Last year 
there was an increase. The fiber business shows an 
increase every year. 

Condition when Received at Country Grocery. 

George H. Fortmiller, Matteson, IIl., a place in Cook 
County, about thirty miles from Chicago, testified that he 
has a general store, located on the line of three railroads, 
the Illinois Central, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern and the Michi- 
gan Central. 

He receives in fiber packages cereals, soaps, spices in 
small bottles, fruit jars, bottled goods, starch, condensed 
milk, stove polish, bread, tobacco and a variety of other 
such articles as are usually kept in a country store. He 
stated that he nearly always pays the freight charges and 
in case of damages files claim for the same. 

His experience as a receiver of freight is that the fiber 
package is satisfactory. Most of his shipments come from 
Chicago, but some are reshipped from that point. 

Mr. Gallagher wanted to know if the material that 
was shipped in wooden cases was not of articles more 
liable to injury in transportation than those which were 
shipped in fiber packages. 

The witness replied that articles coming in wood 
packages usually required larger boxes than were com- 
monly used in the case of fiber packages. 

Some of these he named as soaps, hardware, dry goods, 
sheetings, etc. He did not consider the fiber package suit- 
able for heavy shipments of hardware. 
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The next witness was Hugh Miller, traffic manager of 
the Robert Gair Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This concern deals in a great variety of paper goods. 
It is a manufacturer of fiber containers, and ships out 
about 70 per cent of its own goods in fiber, both solid and 
corrugated. 

There were ordinarily perhaps half a million packages 
shipped annually in this way. Their markets are all over 
the United States and Canada, and some of their ship- 
ments go by steam vessels to the Pacific Coast. 

Their shipments to Pacific Coast points amount to per- 
haps eighty car loads a year, principally by the Tehuan- 
tepec route, some by the Panama R. R. & S. S. Co., and 
some by the Atlantic & Pacific S. S. routes. 

He had never received a complaint from any but one 
of these shipping companies, and the objection on the part 
of this company seemed to rise from the fact that the case 
looked to be frail in comparison with what they had 
previously used. He had had no other complaint. 

There had been no higher rate charged, no more in- 
surance required, and no change in the transportation 
service, except in the reduction of freight, which was thus 
secured. 

In the matter of the reduction of freight charges, 
which the witness had mentioned, he stated that it was 
formerly their custom to put 300 pounds in a wooden box, 
of which the tare weight was 90 pounds, on which they 
were obliged to pay freight charges. Now the weight of 
the containers is from 36 to 38 pounds. In answer to a 
question by Mr. Lamb, he stated that he was able to load 
60,000 pounds of freight in a car in fiber cases, and from 
45,000 to 48,000 pounds when wood cases were used. The 
amount of products shipped was greater in that proportion. 


Experience of Lake Carrier. 


The first witness Monday p. m. was Charles E. Barry 
-of the Goodrich Transportation Co., operating steamers on 
Lake Michigan. He testified that he had formerly been assist- 
ant general freight agent of the Northern Michigan Trans- 
portation Co., and before that, from 1902, general freight 
agent of the Barry Transportation Co. He had attended 
all meetings of the Western Classification Committee, ex- 
cept that of July, 1906, and January, 1912. His attention 
was first called to the fiber package at the meeting of 1906. 
Although the question was objected to, he was allowed 
to answer that the proposition was submitted by the Illi- 
nois Fiber Box Co., asking the same rating on fiber pack- 
ages as on wooden boxes. The matter was taken up by 
the committee and specifications drawn, putting the pack- 
age on the same basis as the wooden box. 

Subsequently, Mr. Gallagher, reading from the report 
of the testimony as published in Tue Trarric WORLD, 
inquired if this was the matter mentioned by Mr. Fellows 
in his testimony, and Mr. Fellows was recalled to state 
that this was the fact. The witness said that his ex- 
perience with fiber packages indicated *hat they were 
good for shoes, and for some other articles were better 
than wood, for the reason that the matter of pilferage 
was eliminated. He described the custom of loading the 
steamers. The freight is brought to the doek and it is 
stowed in the hold and on the main deck. The fiber pack- 
ages are loaded directly on the boat with other freight. 
There is no discrimination as to the character of the 
package, either in handling or in stowing. No complaints 
had been received as to damage from water. He spoke 
of a fiber box of cigars which fell into the river and 
which required some ten minutes to fish out. The con- 
tents were in perfect condition. Another instance was 
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in the case of a package of hats in a fiber package which 
was set on the main deck. A water pipe burst and re 
sulted in warping the lid, but the contents were in per- 
fectly good condition. He had no recent record as to th« 
comparative service of wood and fiber packages, but i! 
the fiber package was not standing up, he would know 
about it. From 1906 and for six months he kept record 
which showed 104 cases of pilfering from wooden boxes 
and four from fiber packages; about 75 per cent of the 


shipments were in wood. Referring to this, Mr. Gallagher 


subsequently wanted to know if it was not a fact that the 
shoes that were packed in wooden boxes were of the 
larger sizes, and therefore of more use to employes of 
the line than the smaller sizes, which were packed in 
fiber boxes. But the witness said that this was not so. 
That pilferage resulted from the fact that shoes were 
ordinarily brought into Chicago in large boxes and were 
opened for inspection, thus making it easy to open them 
a second time without detection. He said that the class 
of labor in loading was unskilled and unintelligent. They 
had no trouble with damage from use of hooks, because 
their use was positively prohibited. In any case, a hook 
could be punched through an ordinary wooden case. 

Charles R. McAllister, general purchasing agent 
Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, testified that his company 
operates several factories in various places, and that 
shipments were made from the factories in less than 
carloads; from factory to St. Louis in carloads, from 
St. Louis out. The company had recently standardized 
on fiber as a package for their shipments, and it was 
subsequently explained that that did not mean that their 
package going out was in fiber case. A considerable 
number of wooden boxes were still on hand, and occa- 
sionally used for shipments. The reason for the change 
was that the price of lumber advanced about three years 
ago, and the quality was very poor. He experimented 
with the fiber package for three weeks between the fac 
tory at Moberly and St. Louis, in loading the packages 
indiscriminately with wooden boxes. Only two kinds of 
packages were used. Men’s and boys’ shoes were in 
cases containing 12 pairs, and women’s and children’s 
shoes in cases containing 36 pairs. The principal ad- 
vantages in the use of fiber were the saving of expen 
sive storage room in the factory. The factory could be 
kept in cleaner condition. The fiber is about one-third 
the weight of a box of gum wood of the same capacity 
and about one-half the weight of white pine. More fiber 
cases could be loaded into a car. The wooden box occu 
pied 3.06 cubic feet, and the fiber box 2.74 cubic feet 
Thus, in a 40-foot car, if the actual cubic capacity could 
be used, it would be possible to get 1,000 wooden boxes 
and 1,116 fiber boxes, making a gain of about 11 per 
cent. The fiber package is cheaper, and concealed 
losses in fiber-box shipments are very small. The com 
pany had been requested by customers to ship goods in 
fiber cases because there was less loss. He had heard 
no more complaints from the use of fiber packages than 
from wooden boxes, and as purchasing agent he certainly 
would have known of it if there had been any. He filed 
as an exhibit a strip of printed paper binding tape, 
the type made and distributed under guarantee by tie 
National Binding Machine Co., and testified it contributed 
to the reliability of the package. 

Mr. Brown asked some questions as to advances iD 
price of shoes in the last two years, and who gets tlie 
benefit of a saving made in the use of fiber packages, 
but the examiner ruled out testimony along these lin: 
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On behalf of the manufacturers of corrugated fiber 
boards, Mr. Lamb called Mr. Brown, representing the Geo. 
Vv. Helme Co., Helmetta, N. J. The company is a manu- 
facturer of snuff, and ships its products to eastern, central, 
southern and southwestern states, and particularly along 
the Atlantic Coast. In 1912 the shipments amounted to 
twenty million pounds, gross, and in 1911 to 18,500,000 
pounds. On some of the shipments, l. c. 1., there were eight 
different transfers. The shipments were made packed 
in eases containing manila bags, bottles, pouches and tin 
boxes. The largest packages weighed 35 pounds that were 
shipped in corrugated boxes, being a package 8 inches deep, 
by 12 wide, by 16 long. 

Up to 1910 the company made all its own wooden boxes, 
about 800,000 a year. The company experimented all of 
the year 1910 with corrugated fiber boxes, and the latter 
part of this year adopted this container for 85 per cent 
of their packages. 

The value of the goods shipped in the two years, 1908 
and 1909, was $6,500,000. The loss and damage claims 
amounted to $2,800, these shipments being made in wooden 
cases. In 1911 and 1912 their shipments amounted to 
7,200,000, and the loss and damage claims were under 
$2,800. 

Mr. Scandrett wished to know why the company con- 
tinued to make some shipments in wood, but the witness 
claimed that these shipments were large size stone jars, 
and the demand was not sufficient to warrant the company 
keeping a stock of cases of this size. Some heavy ship- 
ments reach as high as 200 pounds, and this he did not 
consider suitable for fiber packages. 

Mr. James, president of the Buckeye Tank & Sink Co., 
manufacturers of plumbers’ woodwork, Canton, O., stated 
that the product of his factory was shipped to all parts of 
the United States, and sales were made f. o. b, Canton 
usually. Shipments were about half C. L. and the rest L. 
Cc. L. The material used is oak, mahogany, birch, cherry, 
ete., and the finish is of varying degrees of fineness up to 
piano finish. Closet seats have been shipped in fiber up 
to two or three years ago, the principal reason for it being 
that the material was marred by scratching. When goods 
arrive at destination in bad condition, the company re- 
places them, paying freight charges both ways. Practical- 
ly no-claims have been made since using the fiber con- 
tainer. In testing the use of the fiber container shipments 
were made in the usual way, and returned to the factory 
and their condition examined, 

Recently he had received copper float balls which come 
in wooden boxes, several thousand having been received 
last year. Three months ago he contracted with a firm 
which used the wooden package for between 3,000 and 
4,000. Out of these shipments 25 or 30 were injured, and 
he had suggested to the shipper that he use fiber for 
packing purposes. 


Shipments of Lamp Chimneys, Etc. 


On Monday afternoon, Henry B. Grier of Gill 
Brothers Glass Co., with factories at Steubenville and 
Toronto, O., took the stand to testify as to shipments 
of glassware, including lamp chimneys, lantern globes, 
te., in fiber packages. Their shipments are about 85 
er cent in carloads. They go to the middle West in 
small quantities, but largely to points west of the Mis- 
Sissippi River, particularly to the Pacific coast. Many 
shipments to the Southwest are L. C. L. They sell f. o. b. 
factory, and ship in boxes, barrels, casks, etc., the boxes 
being both of wood and of corrugated fiber. He began 
experimenting with corrugated board in 1909, not being 
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willing to use it prior to that time; and, for a year or so, 
as little freight as possible was boxed in this way, but 
it was finally forced into use because other manufac 
turers used it, the trade called for it and insisted upon 
their shipments being packed in fiber. He now believes 
that it is fully as safe as the wooden packages within 
the limits to which they pack. His heaviest packages 
do not exceed 40 pounds, except in case of lantern globes, 
which run to 52 pounds. In packing lamp chimneys, cor- 
rugated partitions are put in the boxes. The claims he 
has had to present are mostly for shortage, and there 
is nearly no breakage. In the last two years he has 
presented only 5 claims. 


On cross-examination by Mr. Scandrett, some de- 
tails were brought out as to the size of the packages 
from which it appeared that larger shijaaents went in 
wooden packages. Some wood packages run to 78 pounds. 


Experiments with Pulp from Redwood. 


A. H. Dougall of the California Paper & Board Mills 
and the Southern Board & Paper Mills, with mills at 
Antioch and Los Angeles, Cal., testified as to the manu 
facture of material for fiber containers. He stated that 
the process of manufacture was similar to that described 
by Mr. Ross previously. He spoke of a plant which had 
recently been erected for the manufacture of pulp in 
connection with a lumber plant, the intention being to 
convert slabs and edgings at the lumber mill into pulp. 
If there had been no lumber plant, no pulp mill would 
have been built. The principal point of interest in this 
witness’ testimony was in reference to experiments he 
had made in making pulp of redwood. He had had sam- 
ples of redwood reduced to pulp and made into paper, 


Although in some of the testimony specific refer- 
ence is made to cases made of hard fiber and in oth- 
ers specific reference is made to cases of corrugated 
fiber, as a rule the term fiber was used to designate 
either or both types of cases, and no attempt was 
made to separate the experiences or statistics of the 
witnesses with reference to hard and corrugated fiber 
containers. 


The hearings were attended by many of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of both classes of fiber boxes, who 
were there in their own interest and in the interest 
of their customers. Several manufacturers of wooden 
boxes were present at most of the hearings, and there 
was quite a large attendance of wooden box men the 
first day. President Jas. Donald McLaurin and A. B. 
Rideout, western sales manager, of the National Bind- 
ing Machine Company of New York and Chicago were 
present throughout the hearings. 


(Concluded next week.) 


CHARGES FOR COAL HAULED. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has decided to submit, on the 
record, the question raised in the investigation and sus- 
pension proceeding with regard to coal transported by it 
for the B. & O. S. W. without charge. The hearing that 
was to have been held before Examiner Mackley on 
April 3 was therefore canceled. The matter has been 
pending for years. According to the principal respond- 
ent, it is a mere matter of bookkeeping, and that if it 
imposed a charge on coal hauled by it for its subsidiary 
company the statistical reports made to the Commission 
would be misleading. 
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Meeting of Committee at St. Louis Develops a Variety of Desires for Changes in the Present 
Classification and Rules 


J. M. Belleville of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
asked for two changes inethe classification on plate glass, 
first, a second class L. C. L. rating for polished glass in 
boxes, not more than 7144x15 feet, and second, a fourth 
class C. L. rating, with a minimum of 40,000 pounds. Mr. 
Belleville said that in 14 years, or from 1898 to 1912, the 
production increased from 15,000,000 square feet to 60,- 
000,000, producing an outbound tonnage of 135,000 tons 
and an inbound tonnage of 2,025,000 tons; total 2,160,000 
tons. 


They use 19 tons of raw material for every ton of 
finished product, 15 tons of which pay freight. He felt 
it to be a desirable product for the carriers to move, from 
a heavy loading, a revenue producing and a low damage 
risk standpoint. 

C. H. Rodehaver of the Condie-Neale Glass Co. also 
wanted a change in the ratings on plate glass in less- 
than-carload quantity, but Chairman Fyfe said that, in- 
asmuch as the question was at this time before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commision, no action would be taken by 
the committtee. 


D. L. Eustice of the Galena Axle Grease Co. of Galena, 
Ill., wanted a carload rating on wire handles, etc. 


P. M. Hanson of the National Enamel & Stamping Co. 
Said that they were not in favor of rule 10, their present 
mixing privileges meeting their requirements. 


Mr. Fyfe said that it had always been the policy of 
the Western committee to favor reasonable mixtures, and 
he believed that would continue to be their attitude, as 
against the adoption of such a rule. 


A. Murawsky of Milwaukee wanted No. 51 straight- 
ened out on the description of iron and steel barrels, to 
distinguish them from drums, and he was told that the 
committee would take care of the matter. He also asked 
for ratings on fly traps, slappers, grain sprouters, etc. 

W. M. Beard, Linde Air Products Co. of New York, 
asked for a reduction in the rates on oxygen gas in steel 
cylinders from third and fourth to the fifth and sixth 
classes. 

Mr. Fyfe told him that they had been given what they 
asked for in Classification 51, and he felt that the ratings 
then granted should be given a trial before asking for 
turther reduction. 

Mr. Beard said that they now knew they could not do 
business in Western territory, but that if an appropriate 
rating was given, an immense tonnage for the carriers 
would result. 

J. H. Miller of the Weed Chain Tire Grip Co., New 
York, asked for third and fourth class ratings on auto- 
mobile chains, because of the small amount of additional 
labor entering into their construction and the comparative 
rating upon the chain. 

E. C. Wilmore, representing Sefton Manufacturing 
Co., asked for a rating on a fiberboard fancy poultry ship- 
ping coop. 

L. L. Shields, traffic manager the Charles Boldt Co., 
Cincinnati, O., wanted a third and a fifth class rating on 
fiber, pulp and strawboard boxes knocked down, and the 
chairman told him he did not believe such a rating could 


be defended, comparison being made with wooden box 
shooks. 

H. A. Laing of Libby, McNeill & Libby asked for a 
36,000-pound minimum on pickles in tank cars. He also 
wanted condensed milk put back into the canned goods 
class. 

Mr. Fyfe told him canned goods was not an appro 
priate classification heading and for him to go before 
the rate committee and ask them to specifically rate 
condensed milk the same as other canned goods. 

G. A. Page of Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. of New 
York said the change had given them a body blow and 
that, while he had been before the rate committee and 
would go there again, he hoped the Western Classification 
Committee could see its way clear to grant the petition 

D. S. Dixon of the Southern Cotton Oil Co. protested 
the addition the metallic stripping suggested on tubs of 
lard and lard substitute. He said it would cost his com 
pany 2 cents per tub, or $10 per car, and as they could 
not stand that, it would simply mean that they would 
decrease the cost of their package in some other direc- 
tion. He felt that as their claims last year only amounted 
to 0.8 of 1 per cent of the charges and that as the rail: 
roads would get some salvage even from that, their pres 
ent package was a good one. 

O, A. Neubarth of the Liquid Carbonic Co. wanted a 
mixed carloading on preserved fruits and flavoring extracts. 

Mr. Fyfe asked him if he would be willing to have 
the ratings on the syrups set up for this privilege, and 
he said he would not be willing to accept such an ar- 
rangement. Mr. Neubarth asked for the Uniform descrip 
tion on soda fountains and fixtures, and Mr. Fyfe said 
the carriers did not want the soda fountain people to 
take out the heavy parts, such as the stone slabs, and 
ship them as stone at fourth class and then ship the 
rest as a soda fountain. 

Mr. Neubarth also wanted carbonator included in the 
soda fountain mixture when it was sold as a part of the 
soda fountain. 

L. L. Shields asked for a modification in the specifi- 
cations for packing glass bottles, and described their 
packing methods, which he said were better. 


Frank Ferguson, Illinois Glass Co., Alton, said it would 
not be practical to conform to the packing provision on 
bottles and he agreed to give the committee specifications 
which would reduce the liability of breakage. 

R. P. Wilkins of the American Fork & Hoe Co. wanted 
the privilege of shipping wire rake heads in bundles in- 
stead of boxes or crates. 

H. G. Krake of the Commercial Club of St. Joseph, 
Mo., said he had statements from several of their jobbers 
to the effect that they wanted the fiberboard package re- 
tained as a shipping container, as being cheaper, more 
safe and less liable to pilferage than the wooden box. 

In shipping firearms one shipper at St. Joseph had 
adopted the fiberboard package and had reduced their 
claims to practically nothing before Jan. 1, 1912; all were 
shipped in wooden boxes wired and sealed and packages 


would arrive with seals intact but with brick or sand suD- 


stituted for the contents. The package submitted by him 
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was opened by Chairman Fyfe in about half a minute, so 
that a revolver might have been taken out and the pack- 
.ge show no evidence of having been tampered with. 

He had found no demand among his people for the 
idoption of rule 10. 

Mr. Krake protested the provision requiring that green 
salted hides be tied with wire, because of the rust and 
because also of the fact that no specific kind of wire was 
specified, and Mr. Fyfe said that rule would not be adopted. 

Geo. T. Bell of the Commercial Club of Sioux City, 
lowa, was opposed to the adoption of rule 10 from abso- 
lutely selfish motives. The jobber, retailer and the con- 
sumer were each entitled to the same consideration, but 
none of them more than any other. He said the universal 
adoption of rule 10 would absolutely put the smaller manu- 
facturers out of business, thus destroying many of Sioux 
City’s industries. 

M. N. Billings of the Universal Portland Cement Co. 
asked for a carload rating on cement in bulk, a proposi- 
tion of which Chairman Fyfe seemed to be afraid. Mr. 
Billings called upon Mr. Wilson of his company, who said 
he had not looked upon the idea as feasible at first, but 
he had found that it was an ideal way for shipping that 
commodity for railroad construction work, etc. He said 
they could load 10 cars of bulk cement while loading one 
in sacks, the damage from leaky car roofs was less than 
from sacked cement and that putting in sacks added 40 
per cent to the cost. 

M. W. Keller, Jr., of the Oneida Community wanted a 
reduction in rating on animal traps. J. H. Cranfill of the 
J. H. Cranfill Co. asked for a lower rating on sugar col- 
oring. 

L. C. Bihler of the Carnegie Steel Co. asked for the 
listing of some additional articles under the oil-well supply 
headings and for a carload rating on steel oil-well derricks. 

C. M. Taylor of the J. C. Blair Co. of Huntington, Pa., 
was particularly interested in being allowed to ship printed 
school tablets with unprinted ones, but Mr. Fyfe said if 
that were done a higher rate on any kind of printed 
forms or bill heads could not be defended. 

J. L. Banham of the Otis Elevator Co., of New York, 
asked that the classification be changed so that their hoist- 
ing machines, whether with or without motors, be given 
the general machinery rating, as that was what they were. 

The fifth day in Western Classification hearing gave 
more of the shippers an opportunity to present their cases 
to the committee than has any of the previous ones, as the 
majority of those called only had one item docketed. 

The International Silverware Co., through L. E. Wil- 
cox, traffic manager, wanted a reduction in the rating on 
silver-plated ware and german silver or white metal 
spoons put into the classification along with knives and 
forks of the same material. 


The American Brass Co., through H. T. Montague, 
traffic manager, wanted a number of changes in copper, 
brass and bronze, giving as reasons the long haul on the 
raw material, the heavy tonnage, freedom from liability to 
damage, and the high salvage value, in support of his plea. 


The Trussed Concrete Steel Co., through E. M. Wood, 
traffic manager, asked an L. C. L. rating on metal lath 
and metal beading. He also wanted a reduction on rating 
on steel sash, and the chairman said there had arisen so 
many complications on that subject that it would un- 
doubtedly be necessary to hold a conference of all of 
the interested parties before any action could be taken. 

H. D. Carey, president of the Cut Glass Manufacturers’ 
Association, Scranton, Pa., asked for a reduction in the 






rating on cut glass, saying the present one was put in 
when the product was a high-priced luxury, whereas it 
was now very low priced and almost a necessity. 

J. E. Tracy, Milwaukee Corrugating Co., and repre- 
senting also the Sheet Metal Club, comprising 95 per cent 
of the sheet metal makers of the country, was opposed 
to the incorporation of Rule 10 into Western Classification. 

A. F. Kuehner of the American Wagon Co. of Dixon, 
Ill., wanted a second class rating on convertible wagon 
boxes or beds, because of their low value and freedom 
from liability to damage and because also of the fact 
that their overhead charges were so great that they would 
be compelled to go out of business unless granted relief. 

A. D. Davis of the Beech Nut Packing Co. of Cana- 
joharie, N. Y., in a plea for the privilege of shipping pea- 
nut butter with preserves, gave some interesting figures 
concerning the use of corrugated paper packages. 

From February 1 to March 15 shipments in corrugated 
paper packages were valued at $259,903.28, upon which 
they filed claims for breakage amounting to $41.35. Dur- 
ing the same time they shipped $13,432.24 worth of goods 
in wooden containers upon which $11.64 in breakage claims 
had been filed. 

N. A. Aimer of the Asphalt Shingle Co. of Chicago 
wanted asphalt shingles included with prepared roofing, 
and he was told that it would be given favorable con- 
sideration. He also wanted class D rate on wallboard, 
but Chairman Fyfe said the rating on his analogous com- 
modity was too low and should be raised. 

C. J. Bertschey, Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, acted 
as spokesman for a number of St. Louis, Milwaukee and 
La Crosse brewers who ask that the prepaid requirement 
upon their empties ‘be changed to prepaid or guaranteed. 

They also want the privilege of putting as much as 2 
per cent of various advertising signs in their carload ship- 
ments, but the chairman evidently did not feel that such 
a concession could be made. 

The various companies he represented vigorously pro- 
tested the proposed change in returned empty ratings 
and asked for a special item covering the return of beer 
empties under the present ratings. 

They also asked for a revision on the estimated 
weights on shipments of 10 dozen pint bottles of beer in 
barrel, and Mr. Fyfe asked why the whole range of esti- 
mated weights on beer shipments should not be revised, 
as some of them were undoubtedly too light, and Mr. 
Bertschey said they were not interested in that proposition 
at this time. 

H. W. Harkrader of the Denison Manufacturing Co., 
Framingham, Mass., wanted a fourth class carload rating 
with a 30,000-pound minimum on tags. 

D. S. Croyden, Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, asked 
that the carload minimum on ovens be reduced to 20,000 
pounds, but Mr. Fyfe said he thought if the minimum 
was reduced 16,000 pounds the rating should be increased, 
and he said he would be satisfied with that. 

W. L. Chandler, Dodge Manufacturing Co., said that 
if they were given class A and minimum weight 24,000 
pounds on certain transmission machinery items, they 
would be willing to await a conference between those 
interested on the whole power transmission machinery 
proposition. 

It was agreed that Mr. Chandler and Mr. Fyfe should 
get together upon the general proposition as soon as it 
could be arranged. 

P. J, Morales, representing the Arkell Safety Bag Co., 
Chicago, wanted a fourth class rating on crinkled lining 
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paper, and as there was some question as to carload 
minimums, he agreed to furnish the committee a state- 
ment of the movement, 

John I. Logan of the Industrial Appliance Co., Chi- 
cago, wanted liquid chlorine given a third and fourth class 
rating, because all of the other green label articles were so 
rated, and liquid chlorine was no more dangerous than 
any of the others. It weighs 68 pounds to the cubic foot 
and its value is on a parity with them. They never have 
had any leakage nor any claim for damage, and even when 
their shipments had gone into a wreck no damage was 
done. 

R. W. Poteel, representing the Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn., wanted a mixed carload rating on certain 
hinges and butts and a straight carload rating on others. 

Geo. H, Lindburg, representing Williams, White & Co., 
Moline, Ill., asked for a reduction in rating and carload 
minimum on metal punching or shearing machines, sep- 
arate or combined. The chairman said there never should 
have been a knocked down rating on these machines, and 
he did not see how they could justify the low rating asked 
for to the steel, brick and oil-making machinery men. 

He also asked for a reduction in the unit of weight in 
shipments of castings or a change in the rule so that 
thickness in the thinnest part would govern, but Mr. Fyfe 
did not see how such a rule could be made protective. 


Logan Pittman, representing the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co. of Kansas City, Mo., protested the elimination of the 
returned package rates, as they have about 700,000 tin 
boxes which would be an entire loss to them if they could 
not have a low rate on their return when empty. He 
wanted a carloat rating on desiccated cocoanut of 30,000 
pounds at fourth class, and a reduction in the rating on 
peanuts, because of their low price and their analogy to 
other food products. 

Chas. Postel of the Union Biscuit Co., Chicago, said 
the elimination of the returned tin cracker box rate would 
put them out of the cracker business. 


E. R. Skinner of Barnhart Mercantile Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., asked for a reduction in rating on peanuts, shelled or 
unshelled, in bags, barrels or boxes, to L. C. L. second 
class and C. L, fourth class, with a minimum of 24,000 
pounds. He said the movement of peanuts amounted to 
25,000 cars annually and the value never exceeded 7c per 
pound and ran as low as 2c, with an average of only 3c. 

He compared the ratings on dried fruits, beans, peas 
and coffee, all taking lower ratings and values being much 
the same. The chairman told him the carload minimum 
of 24,000 was all right and that the rating would be care- 
fully considered. 

F, R. Bain of the American Peanut Corporation, Wake- 
field, Va., advocated the same proposition, but was op- 
posed to the double sacking provision. 

Mr. Fyfe asked him if he would accept a second class 
double bag rating and a first class single bag rating, and 
he said they would have to accept it if put in, but he did 
not consider it necessary and neither of the other classifica- 
tions required it. 


The chairman said that as figures submitted by various 
shippers showed great variation in weight per cubic foot on 
peanuts shelled and unshelled, he would like the correct 
figures. 

W. C. Lindsay, representing the National Confection- 
ers’ Association, said they were interested in this reduction 
in rating and believed it should go in. 

J. W. Marsh of the Ideal Stencil Machine Co., Belle- 
ville, Ill., asked for a reduction in rating on stencil cutting 
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machines, but after going into the matter with the com 
mittee it was developed that his only trouble was with 
rates to the coast, and the chairman told him the plac 
for him to go was to the Transcontinental Freight Com 
mittee. 

R. Hook, Jr., Southern Publishing Association of Nas} 
ville, Tenn., wanted a reduction in ratings on books fron 
first tou second class. 

S. N. Curtis, Pacific Press Publishing Co, of Kansa 
City, with main office at Mountainview, Cal., advocated this 
reduction, basing his claim upon their good packages, upon 
lack of liability to damage and upon low comparative valu: 

J. G Dunham of the Ingersoll Rand Co., New York 
asked for a reduction in rating on drill column clamps and 
arms, separately and combined, but the chairman said h¢ 
did not see how this rating could be defended by the ca1 
riers, 

Mr. Dunham also wanted a reduction in the rating on 
pneumatic mining drills. 

I, A. Ford, manager Review and Herald Publishing As 
sociation of Washington, D. C., said he had been unable to 
find anything in Western Classification carrying the densit 
of books, which were rated at first class. He has been in 
the book business 25 years and did not recall a single i 
stance of claim for damage. 

Mr. Fyfe was afraid that if the book rate was reduced 
all printed matter rates would have to come down, and 
Mr. Ford was not sure but that all of that was rated too 
high. 

A. S. Schember of Hafner Manufacturing Co. of St. 
Louis protested the proposed increase in rating on wooden 
window frames. 

Mr. Fyfe called his attention to one shipment con 
sisting of 20 frames which filled half a car and was hauled 
clear across Iowa, producing a revenue of only $5.06. He 
knew nothing about that particular shipment, but felt it to 
be a most unusual one. 

He also objected to the proposed 
specifications for packing sash and doors, 
plate glass. 

Henry H. Ruwee of the St. Louis Sash & Door Co. of 
St. Louis also thought the shipment referred to was a very 
unusual one and the average would be materially less. 

The chairman asked if he would be willing to increase 
the thickness of the protection over the glass in plat: 
glass doors from % to % inch, and he said that would 
work a hardship, as the % stuff, which was secured by split 
ting 1-inch stuff, was always carried in stock. 

Robt. Bryars, vice-president of the Huttig Sash & 
Door Co, of St, Louis, said more than 90 per cent of th: 
breakage in shipments of these plate glass doors was du: 
to the fact that they had been allowed to fall down flat 
and not to the breaking of the protecting boards, and 
nothing, therefore, would be gained by boxing the entir 
door. Mr. Bryars wanted a rating on composition porch 
columu caps, which, he said, only averaged from 28c to 4' 
in value, and which were always shipped in boxes or ba 
rels and not liable to be broken. 

(Concluded next week.) 
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VACATES SUSPENSION ORDER. 

The Commission has vacated its I. & S. No. 218, i 
volving brick from St. Paul to Wisconsin and Illino 
the carriers having withdrawn the proposed advances. 

It has taken similar action with regard to No. 1}. 
involving increases in class rates and emigrant movabl«s 
between points in South Dakota and points in Nebraska 
and other states, for a like reason. 
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April 12, 1918 
SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


By an order entered March 3, in I. & S. No. 188, the 
Commission suspended from March 31 until July 29 
item No. 260 and a portion of item No. 259 of Hosmer’s 
ariff, I. C. C. No, A384, 

The suspended items contain increased rates on lin- 

d oil cake and meal and flaxseed screenings from 

inneapolis and other points to gulf ports which were 
eviously suspended. from December 1 to March 31. 


3y an order entered March 3, in I. & S. No. 187, the 

mmission suspended from March 31 until September 

) Supplement No. 1 to Minneapolis & St. Louis I. C. C. 
No. B-47. 

This supplement contains increased rates applicable 
to grain, grain products and seeds from Aberdeen and 
other stations in South Dakota to Duluth, Minn., which 
were previously suspended from December 1 to March 31. 


By order entered March 26, in I. & S. Docket No. 
2 the Commission suspended until July 26 certain 
schedules published in Supplement No. 46 to Kansas 
City Southern Railway Co. tariff, I. C. C. No. 1945. 

The suspended schedules proposed to increase rates 
for the transportation of lumber from points in Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas to Des Moines, Ia., 1 cent per 
100 pounds. For example, the present rate from group 
| points is 18% cents per hundred pounds and the pro- 
posed rate 19% cents per hundred pounds. 


By an order entered March 3 in I. & S. No. 182, the 
Commission suspended from March 31 until September 30 
certain items contained in the following tariffs: 

Chicago & North Western Railway Co. Supplement 
No. 15 to I. C. C. No. 6828. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co.: Sup- 
plement No. 24 to C., B. & Q., I. C. C. No. 8996, Supple- 
ment No. 25 to C., B. & Q., I. C. C. No. 8996, Supplement 
No. 15 to C., B. & Q., I. C. C. No. 9652, C. B., & Q., I. 
Cc. C. No. 10,708. 

Chicago Great Western Railroad Co.: Supplement No. 

to C. G. W., I. C. C. No. 4816. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway: 
ment No. 6 to I. C. C. No. C-9215. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry: Sup- 
plement No. 8 to I, C. C. No. 3388, Supplement No. 9 to 
I. C. C. No. 3388. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co.: Sup- 
plement No. 12 to. M. & St. L., I. C. C. No. 1962, Supple- 
ment No. 13 to M. & St. L., I. C. C. No. 1962. 

The suspended items contain increased rates on flax 
tow, flax moss and flax fibre, in carloads, from St. Paul 
to Chicago, Kansas City and other points which were 
previously suspended from December 1 and January 1 
until March 31. 


Supple- 


By order entered March 3 in I. & S. No. 185, the 
Commission suspended from March 31 until September 30 
the following tariffs: 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co.: Sup- 
plement No. 1 to C., B. & Q., I. GC. C. No. 9862, Supple- 
ment No. 5 to C., B. & Q, I. C. C. No. 9892, Supple- 
ment No, 7 to C., B. & Q., I. C. C. No. 10,269, Sup- 
plement No. 1 to C., B. & Q., I. C. C. No. 10,278, Supple- 
ment No. 9 to C., B. & Q., I. C. C. No. 10,438, Supplement 
No. 11 to C., B. & Q., IL. C. GC. No. 10,441, Supplement No. 
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4 to C., B. & Q, L C. C. No. 10, 589, Supplement No. 1 
to C., B. & Q., IL C. C. No. 10,660, Supplement No. 1 to 
C., B. & Q., I. C. C. No. 10,688, C., B. & Q., I. C. C. No. 
10703. 

Illinois Central Railroad Co.: Supplement No. 1 to 
I. C. C. No, E-1089, Supplement No. 9 to I. C. C. No. 
E-1145, Supplement No. 5 to I. C. C. No, E-1149, Supple- 
ment No. 6 to I. C. C. No. E-1149, Supplement No. 9 to 
I. C. C. No. E-1183, Supplement No. 11 to I. C. C. No. 
E-1185, Supplement No. 4 to I. C. C. No. E-1208, Sup- 
plement No. 5 to I. C. C. No. E-1208, Supplement No. 4 
to I. C. C. No. E-1210, Supplement No. 5 to I. C. C. No. 
E-1220, Supplement No. 6 to I. C, C. No. E-1220, Supple- 
ment No. 4 to I. C. C. No. E-1226, Supplement No. 3 to 
I. C. C. No. E-1232, Supplement No. 2 to I. C. C. No. 
E-1245, Supplement No. 1 to I. C. C. No. 1254, I. C. C. 
No. E-1258, I. C. C. No. E-1259, I. C. C. No. E-1260, I. C. C. 
No. E-1261. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co.; Supplement 
No. 11 to I. C. C. No. A-356. 

Wm. Cameron, agent: I. C. C. No. D-68. 

The schedules suspended proposed to cancel joint 
rates in connection with the Chicago, Zeigler & Gulf 
Railroad and had been previously suspended by the Com- 
mission from December 1 until March 31. 


By order entered March 3, in I. & S. No. 186, the 
Commission suspended from March 31 until September 
30 certain schedules published in Supplements Nos. 16 
and 17 to Southern Railway Co. tariff I. C. C. No. A-2835 
and Supplement No. 35 to Norfolk & Western Railway 
Co. tariff I. C. C. No. 4181. 

The schedules involved proposed to advance rates 
for the transportation of furniture from High Point, 
N. C., and other stations to Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and other points and had been pre- 
viously suspended until March 31. 


By orders entered March 27 in I. & S. No. 184, the 
Commission suspended from March 31 to September 30 
the following tariffs: 

M. P. Washburn, agent, Supplement No. 13 to I. C. C. 
No. 86. 

Illinois Central Railroad Co., the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley Railroad Co.: Supplement No. 20 to I. C. C. 
No. 4278. 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co.: Supplement No. 
9 to I. C. C. No. 260, Supplement No.-11 to I. C. C. No. 
A-11,575. 

The Missouri Pacific Railway Co., St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway Co.: I. C. C. No. A-2222. 

St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co.: Supplement 
No. 12 to I. C. C. No. 6190. 

Southern Railway Company in Mississippi: I. C. C. 

. 295. : 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship 
Co., Louisiana Western Railroad Co.: I. C. C. No. 2738-B. 

The Texas & Pacific Railway Co.: Supplement No. 
3 to I. C. C. No. 2014. 

The schedules involved proposed to increase rates on 
lumber from Memphis and other points to New Orleans 
and other destinations and had been previously sus- 
pended from December 1 until March 31. 


By order entered March 26, in I. & S. Docket No. 222, 
the Commission suspended until June 20, the operation of 


Supplement No. 7 to St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad 
Co. tariff I. C. C. No. 6054. 
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EXPRESS COMPANIES CLAIM LOSS 


Attorney for Companies Argues at Length on 
Losses that Would Be Experienced 
Under Proposed Rates 


According to Walker D. Hines, attorney for the ex- 
press companies, if the rates proposed by the Commis- 
sion had been in effect during the fiscal year ending June 
30 last, they would have suffered a loss of not less than 
$20,000,000. The probability is that the loss would have 
been $26,000,000, with half of it falling on the express 
companies and half upon the railroads, 

That is the central thought expressed by him in his 
opening statement to the Commission on the day on 
which the express companies were to show cause why 
the tentative rates of the Commission should not be made 
effective. He reviewed the matter from the date of the 
Commission’s order of December 10 and the response by 
the companies that on the day selected the loss to those 
companies would be 25.2 per cent of the gross revenue, and 
notwithstanding the fact that there are many increases in 
the rates proposed by the Commission, it is now believed 
that the 25.2 per cent does not cover what would be the 
resultant loss. 

The loss for the five companies, as shown by the 
actual business of the sample day, would total in excess 
of $20,000,000 for the fiscal year ending last June. Various 
facts were brought forward in support of a theory pro- 
pounded by him that even greater loss would ensue. For 
instance, it is believed that the individual states would 
not allow any increase in their rates. - All things consid- 
ered, they now estimate the loss would be $26,000,000, 
equally divided. If to this is added expense of agents, 
etc., the loss to the*five big companies would be $6,700,000 
additional, or of 5.85 cents on every. dollar’s worth of 
business done. 

While the express companies do not feel that the 
Commission meant to devolve any such loss upon them, yet 
they feel that much good has grown out of the investiga- 
tion, and the reforms in waybilling, in the block system, 
etc., will be exceedingly beneficial. 

The effect of parcel post has been to create a unique 
condition and one with which the Commission has never 
had to deal with in the past. Heretofore, in any matter 
that has come up, the Commission has been able to judge 
the present by the past. But beginning with January 1 
last an absolutely unique element has been introduced, 
and for the first time the government has taken on the 
nature of a common carrier, and in any view that may be 
taken of the past business of the express companies this 
new factor must be taken into consideration. Even yet, 
no one can predict what effect the parcel post service will 
have upon the work of the express companies. Compari- 
sons that have already been made show that there have 
been marked decreases, that for February being in excess 
of 16 per cent less than for the corresponding month in 
1912. For March no total figures are as yet available, but 
for the first week in March the returns show that the 
Adams had a decrease of 28.6 per cent in business and of 
25.9 per cent of revenue, and for the American there was 
29 per cent loss in business and 26.5 per cent in revenue. 

This new and unexpected element projected into the 
situation will make it absolutely impossible to predicate 
reasonable compensation figures for the future on anything 
in the past. In addition to this, the express companies 
find it is impossible to reduce their plant facilities to make 
up for this loss in business. Nor is it possible that the 
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express companies can so adjust their business that th: 
can ever meet the low price charged by the government « 
the small packages, nor can they ever hope to meet the rural! 
free delivery feature. Therefore the express compani: 
must face these fundamental changes in making any c: 
culations for the future. 

Mr. Hines ventures the assertion that the Commission 
will not find this a good time to make any marked chang 
or to enter upon a reconstruction in the face of the nev 
situation, and urges this upon the consideration of 
Commission. The further element is now injected of an 
alternative proposition of transportation, which gives t\ 
the public a choice of means of shipment which did not 
exist at the time this investigation was instituted. 

He further ventured the asserton that a careful ex 
amination will show that at the time the hearing and 
investigation was instituted charges by express companies 
were neither excessive nor oppressive, and offered statistics 


J 
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to prove this contention. 

With particular reference to the Wells-Fargo Co., h: 
stated it has 51,000 miles of railroad, in addition to boat 
lines, stage lines, eic., by reason of its contracts with the 
Southern Pacific, which will terminate in 1914. 

Mr. Hines called the attention of the Commission to 
the fact that, in the Kindel Case, the Commission held that 
the operating income ratio to the total revenue was 5.57 
per cent for the Adams; 4.32 per cent for the American, 
and 3.54 per cent for the United States Express, which 
could not be fairly considered as excessive. 

Commissioner Clements asked what other sources of 
revenue the express companies had; to which Mr. Hines 
replied that a large proportion of their revenue is from 
securities, returns from rentals and investments; they 
also represent estates and individuals in business opera 
tions in foreign countries; from all these operations they 
receive some measure of revenue. 

Mr. Hines called attention to the risk the express 
companies have had to take in the development of the 
business, their articulation of railroads, expenses incurred 
in the development of this vast service, of which the public 
receives the benefit. 

Replying to an inquiry from Commissioner Prouty as 
to what portion of the express business is handled under 
“Free Franks,’ Mr. Hines said that on October 23 the 
proportion was about one-fourth of one per cent. 


As to the charge of inefficiency of management, he 
said that nothing had ever so tended to stimulate an added 
degree of efficiency and economy of operation as the 
steadily decreasing revenues of the past two years and 
the added expenses they are now facing. 

There is no reason to suppose that the decreased cost 
in merchandise rates would be any factor in adding ma- 
terial to the revenue derived from this class of business 
For instance, based on the work for October 23, the total 
revenue for a year would be $142,000,000; the proposed 
rates would mean a loss of $26,000,000; to bring that back 
to $142,000,000 would require an increase of 22.39 per 
cent, and there is no basis for the assumption that there 
would be a stimulation of business to that extent, even 
if the parcel post could be left out of consideration, which 
may be done in theory, but it cannot be done in practic« 

Another phase is that, even if it could be so stil 
lated, it would mean an additional burden on the passel- 
ger service, which would be a thing to be deplored, in 
view of the fact that the express companies’ revenues 
would not be sufficient to give to the railroads such re- 
turns as they would justly be entitled to as the cost plus 
a reasonable return on that service. 
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Cenducted by 


CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau, 


In this department we shall answer simple questions relating 
to the law of Interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Bullding, Washington, D. C. 


interpretation of Section A, Rule 9, Average Agreement. 


Ohio.—Please advise through the TrArric WorLD how 
long carloads can be held for unloading or reloading under 
the Car Demurrage Average Agreement, and whether the 
transportation company’s interpretation of the rule is final 
or whether we can secure a refund through taking this up 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Public 
Service Commission of Ohio. One railroad claims it can 
include Sundays and holidays on cars held under five days 
and our interpretation of the rule is, that Sundays and 
holidays are not to be included unless carloads are de- 
tained beyond five days.” 

Section A, Rule 9 of the Car Demurrage Rules, as in- 
terpreted by the Interstate Commerce Commission on June 
3, 1912, in part expressly provides that, “In no case shall 
more than one day’s credit be allowed on any one car, and 
in no case shal] more than five days’ credit be applied in 
cancellation of debits accruing on any one car, making a 
maximum of seven days that any car may be held free, 
this to include Sundays and holidays.” It would seem that 
the intention was to include Sundays and holidays only 
in the event that the cars are detained more than five days, 
and was to be applied in the form of a penalty or stop 
clause against an indefinite holding of cars, and as an 
exception to the general rule (Rule 3) which, in computing 
time, expressly excludes Sundays and legal holidays. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission tentatively en- 
dorsed the uniform demurrage code, subject to the right 
and duty of the Commission to inquire into the legality or 
reasonableness of any rule or regulation which may be 
made the subject of complaint. It therefore follows that 
any improper or unjust interpretation of Rule 9 by the 
carriers is subject to an official] inquiry by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, if the shipment is interstate, and 
to the Public Service Commission of Ohio if it is intra- 
state. 

* - os 


C. O. D. Express Order No Basis for Computing Value of 
Property. 


Massachusetts.—‘In adjusting a claim under guarantee 
of an article sold, a new article was sent to replace the old 
at half price and the shipment made to the original pur- 
chaser by express C. O. D, at half the regular selling price. 
The shipment was destroyed in transit by fire. The ex- 
press company insisted upon settling for the amount of the 
C. O. D., declaring that must be the value of the goods. 
We, of course, did not settle for this amount and have since 
received full market value of the article. However, the 
argument of the express company would work nine times 
Out of ten on the inexperienced shipper. I merely give you 
this instance in order to show that a C, O. D. is not neces- 
Sarily a declared value. The amount of the C. O. D. may 
represent repairs or an unpaid part of a contract, never- 
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theless the express companies have endeavored repeatedly, 
in my experience, to settle on the basis that a C, O. D. is 
a declared value. I have always recovered in accordance 
with the receipt, however, but I know of many others who 
have not. I would like your opinion as to just what rights 
the express companies have in cases of this kind.” 

The law on this subject is well settled, regardless of 
what the practice of any particular express company might 
be. The valuation stated in a C. O. D. is not necessarily 
the declared value for the purpose of either fixing the 
liability of an express company, or for making a rate based 
thereon. A C. O. D. is not, in this sense, the equivalent of 
an invoice price for a shipment covered by the uniform bill 
of lading. 

Of course, it is well settled that where a stipulation for 
a valid limitation of the carrier’s liability is embodied in a 
receipt, delivered by the carrier to the shipper, and ac- 
cepted by the latter, that such limitation would be binding 
upon the parties as a specia] contract. In shipments by 
freight, the uniform bill of lading being the receipt em- 
bodying a stipulation of the carrier’s liability, and this 
being fixed at the bona fide invoice price, it has been uni- 
formly held that. the valuation stated. to the carrier should 
correspond with the actual] value as shown by the invoice. 
But in shipments by express companies, the carrier’s re- 
ceipt usually stipulates, not that the bona fide invoice price 
is the value of the property transported, but instead, that 
the value is based upon a valuation of not exceeding $50.00 
for any shipment of 100 pounds or less, unless a greater 
value is declared at the time of shipment, and this limita- 
tion being by special contract is the one that is binding 


upon the parties. 
* ” ok 


Express Company’s Liability Limited to the Declared Value 
of the Shipper. 


MissOuri.—‘We recently made a claim against one of 
the express companies for a shipment of candy which was 
damaged while in transit, At the time our customer offered 
the shipment in question to the express company he de- 
clared a value of $5.00. This shipment was actually worth 
$9.22. We understand that this shipment took the same 
rate regardless of whether it was worth $5.00 or $9.22. The 
declaration which our customer made, we are of the 
opinion, was an error on his part. The express company 
has asked us to reduce our claim to $5.00, claiming that 
they are not liable for more than this amount. This ship- 
ment was returned to us from a point in Missouri, so it 
would therefore be strictly a Missouri proposition.” 

The United States Supreme Court, in the case of 
Adams Express Co, vs. E. H. Croninger, during the October 
term, 1912, was called upon to interpret and determine the 
legality of the following stipulation in the company’s re- 
ceipt: “In consideration of the rate charged for carrying 
said property, which is regulated by the value thereof and 
is based upon a valuation of not exceeding $50.00, unless 
a greater value is declared, the shipper agrees that the 
valuation of said property is not more than $50.00, unless 
a greater value is stated herein, and that the company 
shall not be liable in any event for more than the value so 
stated, nor for more than $50.00 if no value is stated here- 
in.” The court held that it is an established rule of com- 
mon law as declared by this court in many cases that such 
a carrier may by fair, open and reasonable agreement limit 
the amount recoverable by a shipper in case of loss or 
damage to an agreed value made for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the lower of two or more rates of charges proportioned 
to the amount of the risk. 

The stipulation above mentioned is now contained in 
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almost all receipts issued by the various express com- 
panies, and no doubt your shipment was subject to a sim- 
ilar stipulation It is true that there is no lower rate based 
on the $5.00 declared valuation as compared with the actual 
value of $9.22, but there is a higher rate provided for when 
the shipment exceeds a valuation of $50.00, and there is an 
express agreement between the shipper and carrier that 
“the company shall not be liable in any event for more than 
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the value so stated.” The knowledge of the shipper that 
the rate was based upon the value is to be presumed from 
the terms of the receipt and of the express company’s 
published schedules filed with the Commission. 

While the United States Supreme Court decision is not 
controlling on the Missouri courts, when passing upon an 
intrastate shipment, yet the decisions of that state have 
uniformly followed the common law rule. 





Docket of The Commission 













Series of 1909.) 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk 
(*) are new and have not been carried in the publication 
during the preceding week. 





April 12—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

I. & S. No, 213—Lumber rates from Mississippi to 
Eastern points. 

Case No, 5099—People’s Fue] & Supply Co. vs. Grand 
Trunk Western Ry. Co. et al. 

*Case No. I. & 8S. 181—Cancellation of joint rates 
for transportation of coal from mines in Kentucky 
and West Virginia to points in Wisconsin via Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad and Car Ferry. 

Case No. 5226—Memphis Freight Bureau vs. B. & O. 

R. R. Co. et al. 

April 18—Hearing at Washington, D. C., before Special 
Examiner Elder. 
Case No. 4488—Tampa Fuel Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. 
April 14—Hearing at Philadelphia, Pa., before Special Ex- 
aminer Elder: 

Case No, 4792—Plymouth Coal Co. vs. P. R. R. Co, et al. 

Case No. 4806—Plymouth Coal Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. 

Case No. 5093—John E. Flynn vs. C_I. & L. Ry. Co. et al. 

April 14—Hearing at San Francisco, Cal., before Special 
Examiner Settle. 

Case No. 5377—Mogenson Wells Co. vs. Erie R, R. Co. 

Case No, 5417—Frank L. McGillan et al. vs. So. Pac. 
Co. 

Case No. 5428—Dunbar Hansen Co. vs. C. & E. I. R. 
R. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5439—Cuyler Lee vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

Case No. 5440—Pelton Water Wheel Co. vs. Pa. Co. 
et al. 

Case No, 5468—M. G. West Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. 
et al. 

Case No. 5493—Dunbar Hansen Co. vs. So. Pac. Co. 
et al. ‘ 

Apr. 16—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

Case No. 4631—In the matter of the investigation of 
alleged irregularities and discrepancies in the weighing 
of freight by carriers subject to the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce. 

April 17—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

I. & S. No. 196—New regulations and practices gov- 
erning the switching of coal and coke, in carloads, from 
connecting carriers destined to certain points on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, located within 
the limits of the Chicago switching district. 

April 17—Hearing at Chicago, Ill, before Special Exam- 
iner Thurtell. 

Fourth Section Applications Nos.: 

542—Alabama Great Southern R. R. Co. 

1024—Atlanta & West Point R, R. Co. 


OPIES of the testimony or oral argument, or extracts therefrom, taken by the official stenog- 
“oC raphers of the Commission, Messrs. Hulse & Allen, will be furnished at the rate of 12! 
cents per page of approximately 200 words. Application and payment therefor should 
be made directly to them.” (interstate Commerce Commission, Special Order No. 1, 


Application for transcripts of testimony taken at Washington should be directed to Hulse & 
Allen, Whitford Bidg., Washington, D. C., and application for transcripts of testimony taken outside 
of Washington should be addressed to Hulse @ Allen, 115 Broadway, New York. 


Advertisement 





972—Atlanta Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. Co. 

704—Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 

1530—Central of Georgia Ry. Co. 

3965—Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. Co 

3918—Georgia Railroad. 

789—Georgia & Florida Ry. 

2029—Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. Co. 

2045—Illinois Central R. R. Co, 

1953—Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. 

2234—-Macon & Birmingham Ry. Co. 

2138—Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co. 

458—Nashville, Chattanooga & St, Louis Ry. 

601—New Orleans & Northeastern R. R, Co. 

2459—St, Louis & San Francisco R. R. Co, 
1573—Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

1548—Southern Ry. Co. 

3912—Tennessee Central-R. R. Co. 

1021—Western Ry. Co. of Alabama, 

2043—-Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. Co. 

April 17—Augument at Washington, D. C. 

Case No. 4338—Manufacturers’ & Merchants’ Assn 
of New Albany, Ind., vs. Aberdeen & Asheboro R. R 
Co, et al. 

April 18—Hearing at Phoenix, Ariz., before Special Ex- 
aminer Settle. 

Case No. 5235—Edward Isle vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry 


Co. et al, 
Case No. 4264—M. W. Thompson vs. A. T. & S. F 
Ry. Co. et al. 


April 21—Hearing at Washington, D. C., before Specia! 
Examiner Elder. 
*Case No. 5393—National Baggage Committee vs 
A. T. & 8S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
April 21—Hearing at Chicago, Ill., before Commissioner 
Meyer. 
I. & S. No. 216—Salt rates from Wisconsin to Iowa 
ete. 
Case No. 5362—Hamburg-Bremer-Afrika Line vs 
Erie R. R. Co. 
Case No. 5419—Board of Trade of the City of Chi 
cago vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
April 21—Hearing at Boston, Mass., before Commission: 
Prouty: 
Case No. 4845—In the matter of rates, classifications 
regulations and practices of carriers. 
April 23—Hearing at El Paso, Tex., before Special Ex 
aminer Settle. 
Case No. 5112—Bert Ramsey & Co. et al. vs. Rio 
Grande & El Paso R. R. Co. et al. 
April 25—Hearing at San Antonio, Tex., before Speci«! 
Examiner Settle. 
Case No. 5390—Eagle Pass Lumber Co. vs. G. H. & 
S. A. Ry. Co. et al. 
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April 28—Hearing at Galveston, Tex., before Special Ex- 
aminer Settle, 
Case No. 5311—Galveston Commercial Assn. et al. vs. 

L. V. R. R. Co, et al. 

Case No, 5333—Thos. E. Edwards vs. G. C. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
Case No. 1277—Carl Eichenberg vs. So. Pac. Co. 
et al. 
April 28—Hearing at Washington, D. C. 
Case No. 3592—Marion Coal Co. vs. D. L. & W. 

R. R. Cw 
May 2—Hearing at Houston, Tex., before Special Exam- 
iner Settle. 

Case No. 5414—-W. W. West Co. vs. Int. & Gt. Nor. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
Case No. 5430—Port Arthur Rice Milling Co, vs. 
Texarkana & Ft. S. Ry. et al. 
May 5—Hearing at Little Rock, Ark., before Special Ex- 
aminer Settle. 
Case No. 4387—Lena Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. 
& P. Ry. Co. et al, 
May 7—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

Case No. 4845—In the matter of rates, classifications, 

regulations and practices of carriers. 
May 8—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

Case No, 5242—Port Arthur Board of Trade vs. Abilene 
& Sou. Ry. et al. 

Case No. 5249—Aransag Pass Channel & Dock Co. vs. 
G. H. & S, A. Ry. et al. 

May 9—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

Case No. 4452—National Lumbermen’s Exporters’ Assn. 
vs. St. L. I. M. & S. et al, 

Case No. 4851—Waverly Oil Works vs. P. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

May 10—Argument at Washington, D C. 

Case No. 5191—Anderson-Tuley Co. et al. vs. M. La. 
& Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5391—German Kali Works vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

Case No, 5387—National Syrup Co, vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
Co. et al. 

Case No. 5392—Dairymen’s Supply Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

Case No. 5472—Charles K. Parry Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. 

May 14—Argument at Washington, D., C. 

I. & S. No. 184—Advances on lumber from Memphis, 
Tenn., and Alexandria, La., to the port of New Orleans 
for export. 

I. & S. No, 177—Advances on lumber between points 
in Louisiana and Mississippi and Memphis, Tenn. 

Case No. 4942—Memphis Freight Bureau vs, III, Cent. 
R. R. Co.. et al. 

May 15—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

Case No. 5180—Chas G. Blake & Co. vs. Cent, Vt. Ry. 
et al. 

Case No. 5206—Yegan Bros. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

Case No. 5322—James C. Wright et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
Ry. Co. 

Case No, 5323—Chattanooga Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick 
Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. 

Case No. 5363—Traffic Assn. of St. Louis Coffee Im- 
porters vs. Ill. Cent, 

May 16—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

I. & S. No. 185—Advances on coal between Zeigler, II1., 
and points in Missouri, Iowa, and other states by can- 
cellation of joint rates in connection with the Chicago, 
Zeigler & Gulf Ry. 

Case No. 5292—Eastern Wheel Manufacturers’ Assn. 

et al. vs, Ala. & Vicks. Ry. Co. et al. 

I. & S. No, 226—Washington, D. C., Store Door De- 
livery. 

May 17—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

Case No, 4961—Atlanta Journal Co. et al. vs. S. A. L. 
Ry. et al. 

Case No. 5026—Mayor and City Council of Vienna, Ga., 
vs. Ga. Sou. & Fla. Ry. Co, et al. 

Case No. 5080—La Grange Chamber of Commerce vs. 
Atlanta & West Point Ry. Co. et al. 

May 19—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

Case No. 4606—Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, et al. vs. 
P. & L. E. R., R. Co. 

Case No. 4608—Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. et al. vs. 
L. S. & M.S. Ry. et al. 
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May 20—Argument at Washington, re Rh. 
Case No, 4894—John I. Rogers et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
Co. et al. 
Case No. 4923—Douglas & Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R, R. Co. 
et al. 
May 21—Argument at Washington, D. C. 
Case No. 4656—Columbia Chamber of Commerce vs. 
Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
Case No. 5336—McCaa Coal Co. vs. Coal & Coke Ry. Co. 
Case No, 5358—Morris Fork Coal Co. vs. Coal & Coke 
Ry. Co. 
COMPLAINTS 


Digest of New Petitions Filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 





No. 5623—Dixie Manufacturing Co. of Baltimore, Md., 
against the Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Railway 
Co. et al. 

Alleges unreasonable and unjust charges on dust-col- 
lecting systems from Baltimore to various points in 
Official Classification territory, due to alleged error in 
classification. Ask for change in Official Classification 
ratings. 

No, 5624. American Terra Cotta and Ceramic Co., Chi- 
cago, vs. Vandalia Railroad et al. 

Alleges excessive rates on fire clay or shale from 
Brazil, Ind., to Terra Cotta, Ill., due to the absence of 
through rates. Demands reasonable maxima and repara- 
tion. 

No. 5625. Millers’ Grain Co. of Wichita, Kan., against the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 

Alleges unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory 
and prejudicial rates on shipments of bulk wheat be- 
tween Arizona and Kansas points. Asks for establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates between Wilmor, Kan., 
to Arizona points and reparation of $1,725.61. 

No. 5626. Grand Rapids Plaster Co. of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., against the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern et al. 

Alleges unduly preferential rates on plaster, carloads, 
in favor of Fort Dodge. Ask for a cease and desist 
order as to all unjust discriminations applying at Grand 
Rapids to the transportation of plaster and gypsum 
products. 

No. 5627. Warfield-Pratt-Howell Co, of Sioux City, Ia., 
against Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. 

Against a rate of 36 cents per 100 pounds on ship- 
ments of canned kraut from Olivia, Minn., to Sioux City 
as being unreasonable, excessive and unjust. Ask for 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 5628. Cudahy Packing Co., Sioux City, vs. Sioux City 
Terminal Railway Co. 

Alleges imposition of unpublished, and therefore il- 
legal, demurrage charges on various commodities. De- 
mands reparation amounting to $124. 

No. 5629. Cudahy Packing Co., South Omaha, ys, Union 
Stock Yards Co. of Omaha, Ltd. 

Alleges imposition of unpublished, and therefore il- 
legal, and excessive demurrage charges. Demands rep- 
aration. 

No. 5630. Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. Illinois Cen- 
tral et al. : 

Alleges that a rate of 13 cents on lumber from points 
on the New Orleans & Great Northern to be unreason- 

able and discriminatory in favor of Cairo. Cease and 
desist order and reparation. 

No. 5631. Gamble-Robinson Commission Co., Minneapolis, 
vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on C. L. ship- 
ments of apples from Hannibal, N. Y., to Owatonna, 
Minn., via La Crosse, Wis., the rate being a combination 
of locals. Reparation demanded. 

No. 5632. Lagarmarcino-Grupe Co., Burlington, Ia., vs. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy et al. 

Alleges excessive rates on sweet potatoes from Ala- 
bama to Burlington. Demands reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 5633. Gamble-Robinson Commission Co., Minneapolis, 
vs. Arcadia & Betsey Railway Co. et al. 

Alleges excessive rates on apples from Sorenson, Mich., 
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to Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
mands reparation. 

No. 5634. Gamble-Robinson Fruit Co., Aberdeen, S. D., vs. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy et al. 

Alleges excessive charges on apples from Barard, Mo., 
to Aberdeen, S. D., due to alleged misrouting. Demands 
reparation. 

No. 5635. Henry J. 
Pacific et al. 

Alleges excessive charges on four cars of coal from 
Diamondville, Wyo., to Anaconda, due to alleged dis 
crepancies in weights. Demands reparation 

No. 5636. Kansas City Hay Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et al 

Alleges excessive charges on mixed C. L. of hay and 
oats from Kansas City to Calico Rock, Ark. Demands 
reparation. 

No. 5637. United Refrigerator and Ice Machine Co., Ke 
nosha, Wis., vs. Chicago & Northwestern et al. 

Alleges excessive charge on refrigerating machinery, 
due to alleged error of classification. Demands repara 
tion. 

No. 5638. Plymouth Coal Co., Plymouth, Pa., vs. Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western 

Alleges excessive and unjust storage charges on coal! 
at tidewater at New York Lighterage Station, N. J., 
growing out of cancellation of free storage privileges, 
which, complainants assert wlli place them at a dis 
advantage with respect to the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Coal Co., the carrier’s agent, as averred, in the 
coal business. Demand a desist order. 

No. 5639. Miller Bros., Bliss Okla. vs. Missouri Pacific, et 
al. 

Alleges that the rate of 41 cents on cattle from La. 
points to Kansas City are unreasonabie, unjust and un- 
duly discriminatory. Demands reasonable rates and rep- 
aration. 

No. 5640. Cowen. Heineberg Co., San Francisco vs. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

Alleges unjust, unreasonable and excessive charges 
on cigars from San Francisco to New York. Demand 
reasonable rate and a rule allowing shipments from the 
Phillipines to move under metal seals at a rate of 
$2.25 LCL, and reparation. 

No. 5641. Montague Mailing Machinery Co,, Chattanooga, 
vs. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable charge on addressing 
machinery and parts from Chattanooga to Omaha. De 
mands reasonable and non-discriminatory rates and 
reparation. 

No. 5642. J. M. Card Lumber Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
vs. Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific et al. 

Alleges unjust, excessive and unreasonable rate on 
carload of oak and mahogany from Chattanooga to 
Hornell, N. Y. Demands reasonable rates and repara- 
tion. 

No. 5643. McLean Lumber Co., Chattanooga, vs. Alabama 
Great Southern. 

Alleges unreasonable, excessive and unjust rates on 
oak logs from Birmingham to Chattanooga. Demands 
reparation and a cease and desist order. 

No. 5644. Forester Lumber Co., Sumpter, S. C.. and Rich 
land Lumber Co., Charlotte, N. C., vs. Southern et al. 

Alleges unreasonable charge on a carload of lumber 
from Claremont to League Island Navy Yard, due to 

alleged misrouting. Demands cease and desist order 
and reparation. 
No. 5645. C. E. Patteson & Co., 
City Ry. Co. et al. 

Alleges unjust, unreasonable and illegal discrimination 
against mixed feed manufacturers at Memphis in favor 
of manufacturers at St. Louis by reason of the_equal 
application of the sixth class rate at both places. De- 
mand reasonable maxima. 

No. 5646. Pacific Mail Steamship Co. vs. Great Northern 
Railway Co. 

Alleges unlawful division of the fare on an around- 
the-world ticket. Complainant asserts that the railroad 
company’s share should have been $75 under “around- 
the-world tariff No. 4” on file with the Commission. 
Complainant asserts the railroad company asked $105.10 
Demands the refund of $30.10, that being the rate from 
Vancouver to San Francisco. 


Allen, Anaconda, Mon., vs. Union 


Memphis, vs. Atlantic 


due to alleged misrouting. De- 


No. 5647. Huron Milling Co., 
Pere Marquette et al. 
Alleges 


Harbor Beach, Mich. vs 


unjust, unreasonable and _ discriminator) 


charges on shipments of grain from Chicago to Harbor 


Beach, to be milled in transit. Demands reparation fo 
$9,577 and maxima for the future. 

No. 5648. Pine Belt Lumber Co., Braxton and Sanford 
Miss., vs. Gulf & Ship [Istand. 

Alleges excessive demurrage charges through failurs 
to furnish equipment for loading yellow pine from Be! 
Pine, Miss., to Mobile to be milled in transit at Hai 
tiesburg, Miss. Demands a cease and desist order and 
reparation. 

No. 5649. Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. Kan 
sas City, Mexico & Orient et al. 

Alleges unjust rate on cotton from Oklahoma points 
to Galveston for export by reason of the failure to 
establish through routes and joint rates. Demands 
through routes and reparation. 

No. 5650. 
quette. 


Wisconsin Coal Co., Milwaukee, vs. Pere Mar 
Alleges unjust and unreasonable rules for reconsign 
ment of coal, coke and iron ore at Ludington on coal 
billed to Milwaukee for beyond. Demands cease and 
desist order and reparation. 
No. 5651. H.C. Dickinson and D. G. Courtney, Charleston 
W. Va., vs. Ann Arbor et all. 

Allege that the refusal of the Kanawha & Michigan 
to make through routes and joint rates on bituminous 
coal from territory on the Campbell’s Creek Railroad, on 
which complainants own coal] lands, while making suc! 
through routes and joint rates from points on the 
Kanawha & West Virginia Railroad from mines on lands 
owned by the Blue Creek Coal & Land Co., which con 
trols the Kanawha & West Virginia, constitutes an undue 
prejudice and disadvantage to complainants and an undue 
preference and advantage to the owners of the coal land 
on the Kanawha & West Virginia, because such refusal! 
requires the payment of a rate 15 cents per ton higher 
from points on the Campbell's Creek Railroad than from 
continguous points on the Kanawha & Michigan, where 
fore the complainant demands through routes and joint 
rates not in excess of those on the Kanawha and West 
Virginia. 

No. 5652. Lowry-Hanks Co., 
Southern Express Co 

Alleges unreasonable and discriminatory rates on fruits 
from: Johnson City to Virginia points in favor of Bristo] 
Va.-Tenn, Demand reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 5653, Logan Concrete and Engineering Co., Jackso: 
ville, Fla., vs. Georgia Southern & Florida et al. 

Alleges excessive rates on paving brick by reason o/ 
the failure of the St. Johns River Terminal Co. to mak: 
make switching arrangements at Jacksonville. Demands 
cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 5654. Bangor & Aroostook R. R. Co. vs. Maine Centra 
Co. et al, 

Alleges discrimination against it in favor of th: 
Canadian Pacific in the routing of traffic, and breach oi! 
contract for operating allowance to cover extra cost 0 
interchange of traffic at Northern Maine Junction in 
stead of at Old Town, Me. Demands restoration o! 
through routes and joint rates and equitable divisions o: 
basis of service rendered. 

No. 5655. Omaha Grain Exchange vs. Chicago, Rock Islan 
& Pacific. 

Alleges excessive carload rates on wheat and coars: 
grains from Omaha, South Omaha and Council Bluffs t 
Oklahoma and Arkansas points, Demands reasonab!« 
rates and reparation. 

No. 5656. J. A. Adams & Sons Co., Ltd., et al., Rushto! 
La., vs. Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific. 

Allege unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory an‘ 
prohibitory rules with regard to milling in transit 0! 
logs, staves, timber and rough lumber, etc. Demand 
reasonable milling in transit percentages. 

No. 5657. Charles P. Glavin, Milwaukee, vs. American E> 
press Co. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on L. C, L. ship 
ments of poultry from Ransomville, N. Y., to Milwauke« 
Wis. Demands cease and desist order and reparation. 


Johnson City, Tenn., vs 
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ON THE FIRING LINE 


otes, Biographical and Otherwise, Concerning 
Some of Those Prominently Before the 
Commission and the Public in Mat- 
ters Relating to Traffic 


FRED G. WRIGHT. 
Fred G. Wright was born at Sycamore, Ill, April 5, 
:74, and obtained his primary education at the Sycamore, 
nublic schools, and DeKalb, IIl., high school. 
He afterwards studied stenography at the Metropolitan 
siness College, Chicago, Ill., which occupation he fol- 


FRED G. WRIGHT, 
Assistant Commerce Counsel, Missouri Pacific. 


ved for some time, and until he obtained the degree of 
helor of Laws at the Illinois College of Law. He 
ter took a post-graduate course, and obtained the degree 
Master of Laws at the Hamilton College of Law. He 
is admitted to the bar before the Illinois Supreme Court 
Springfield, Ill, and in the United States District and 
uit Courts on motion before Judge Landis at Chicago. 
He entered the law department of the Chicago, Mil- 
kee & St. Paul Railway Co. in 1906, where he remained 
issistant commerce counsel until January 1, 1912. Dur- 
his connection with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
defended many of its cases before the Railroad Com 
ssion of Wisconsin, as well as other state commissions 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
On January 1, 1912, he resigned as assistant commerce 
nsel of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and ac- 
ited the position of assistant interstate commerce at- 
ney of the Missouri Pacific and St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
& Southern, the Texas & Pacific and the International 
‘reat Northern, which position he now holds. During 


all his connection with interstate commerce work he has 
always been a strong believer in following more strict and 
technical rules of practice and evidence before the Com- 
mission, 

He has been interested in various cases, among which 
was a case of the National Association of Letter Carriers, 
where the Commission upheld the maxim that “He who 
suffers damage by his own fault is not held to suffer 
damage.” This case attracted some little attention in that 
i personal appeal was made to the late Governor Johnson 
of Minnesota to force the carriers to issue reduced rate 
return transportation to letter carriers attending the con- 
vention at St. Paul, He was engaged in the Iowa Cattle 
Raisers’ case, Colorado rate case, Missouri River cases, 
etc. Some of the later ones are the Transit case, Mis- 
sissippi Valley fourth section case, Port Arthur and Port 
Aransas Dock cases, also the so-called Shreveport case, 
now pending decision in the Commerce Court. This latter 
case brought out a singular state of affairs before the Com- 
mission in that three commissioners wrote concurring 
opinions and three wrote dissenting opinions, the seventh 
voting in the affirmative, but not writing an opinion. In this 
case the Commission held that an interstate carrier may 
not discriminate against interstate commerce, because of 
an order of a state commission prescribing lower rates 
upon intrastate traffic. 

Mr. Wright resides at St. Louis, Mo., and socially takes 
a great interest in fraternal work, being a 32nd degree 
Mason, Mystic Shriner, Knight Templar and Odd Fellow. 


PERSONAL 


D. W. Agnew has been appointed commercial agent 
Georgia Southern & Florida Railway, Valdosta, Ga., vice 
T. J. Cumming, resigned. Mr. Agnew will report to John 
M. Cutler, general freight agent. C. T. Dabney has been 
appointed soliciting freight agent, Cincinnati, Ohio, vice 
D. W. Agnew, promoted. Mr. Dabney will report to J. W. 
Flannery, commercial agent, at Cincinnati. 

Following the death of W. N. D. Winne, late general 
auditor Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the following ap- 
pointments in the auditing department of the road are 
announced: B. A. Dousman, general auditor: W. F. Dud- 
ley, auditor of traffic; G. J: Bunting, assistant general audi- 
tor: J. Welch, assistant general auditor: R. N. Dudley, 
ticket auditor: W. M. Harvey, auditor materia] accounts; 
W. T. Carroll, assistant freight auditor: August Jacobs, 
assistant ticket anditor; J, A. Mulhall, assistant auditor 
of expenditures; J. S. Butler, assistant auditor material 
accounts; John Williams, assistant car accountant. 

George W. Berry has been appointed superintendent 
of terminals, Illinois Central, at Chicago. He was for- 
merly general superintendent of the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley. 

E. M. Linzee has been appointed milk agent of the 
Chicago & Alton, with temporary headquarters at Spring- 
field Passenger Station, As socn as the new station build- 
ing is completed Mr. Linzee will make his headquarters at 
Bloomington, Ill. All matters pertaining to the soliciting 
and building up of the milk traffic and the shipment of 
milk and cream will be handled under Mr. Linzee’s direc- 
tion, and agents and others are asked to co-operate with 
him in that connection, both station baggage agents and 
train baggage agents furnishing Mr. Linzee all possible 
information on his request covering shipments of milk and 
cream. 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul > 


New devices and methods that have made good by increasing efficiency in freight handling and 
other branches of traffic work. Contributions are welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries concerning any 


device or method mentioned in this department. 


USELESSNESS OF READY-MADE COST 
FIGURES. 





An example of lack of appreciation of the real needs 
of many prospective motor truck purchasers is shown by 
a report on motor truck costs, elaborately and well gotten 
up from a_ typographical standpoint, which is being 
distributed by an eastern automobile company. 

This company gained its principal experience in the 
pleasure car business, but has picked up a good commer- 
cial freight hauling tractor, which is being rather exten- 
sively sold, and is undoubtedly satisfying many buyers. 
But in attempting to lead the merchant or contractor to 
believe that by using this type of equipment certain 
definite savings over other methods of hauling can be 
obtained regardless of conditions, the manufacturer is 
undoubtedly adopting a short-sighted policy which has 
been discarded by most of the more experienced and bet- 
ter established motor truck manufacturers. In fact, the 
most capable and responsible motor truck dealers now 
insist that no cost figures, except those of a fixed char- 
acter pertaining to the truck itself, should be given an 
inquirer by salesmen until a careful analysis of the in- 
quirer’s specific problem has been made. 

Truck manufacturers of this class would rather spend 
a good deal of time and money in making a definite 
analysis of a problem and then advise a prospective client 
correcly, even at the risk of losing his business, as has 
actually been done with full knowledge of the effect it 
would have, than to have the client without any particu- 
lar experience in motor truck hauling make his own esti- 
mate based on another’s experience in some distant lo- 
cality under wholly unknown conditions. It is obvious 
that an estimate based on such data might overrun or run 


below actual working cos‘s by a great many dollars per 
year. 

In the report here criticised the use of a ten or 
fifteen ton body with a tractor is advocated, but it is not 
stated where such bodies, loaded, have been successfully 
used on ordinary road conditions, or even worse condi- @ 
tions, as this sheet of cost figures is supposed to be de- i 
rived to some extent from contracting experience. i 


TE ee ee 


One of the tables given in the sheet under criticism is 
here reproduced. Even moderate experience in handling 
actual traffic wilkeem@ile any man familiar with the va- 
riable costs under varving conditions to point out how 
the effect of these tables might be wholly changed by 
substituting conditions affecting operating expense with 
which he is familiar, and about as many varieties of cost 
figures could be obtained as there are persons to figure 
on the job, each in the light of his own varying experi- 
And it is obvious that although the tractor has its 
field of utility, there are many cases where, instead of 


ence, 


generalizing on a figure of 8% cents per ton mile, thé 
cost would run up to a prohibitive value. Furthermore, 
there is not in the report a line that shows whether the 
figures are based on actual tests and records, or were 
figured up in the office by a man without any traffic ex 
perience. 

We are far from arguing against manufacturers giVv- 
ing costs of the use of motor trucks. We don’t think 
much of the practice of giving comparative cost esti- 
mates, running down the devices of competitors, becaust 
such figures are always admittedly prepared by a biased 
party and little confidence can be placed in them, How 
ever, if each manufacturer would make a practice of 
giving out actual costs for vehicles of his own make 
with full statements of conditions under which they wer 


C—LONG-DISTANCE TRUCKING, ASSUMED HAUL OF TWENTY MILES. 


A—FOUR-HORSE WAGON. B—THREE-TON TRUCK. 


Average load—5 tons. ; Average load—3 tons. 

3 trips per week, 50 weeks per Investment—$4,000. 
year. 

Investment— 


pera . . $1,600 
WEE Fo Sewewus Cee’ 800 
We 53 dS pene caus $2,400 


CHARGES (Per Year). CHARGES (Per Year). 





Dn . cc dacelepiaes $ 120 SI. a a nace. a: ecp eco ore? eee 
 <. é sneealebs 54 BRGUPAMGO § 200 cccicccs 228 
Depreciation, horses. 192 Driver heh dite re os 1,092 
BENE sedccbccb resis 900 Ti, o cU SDS sb owe 600 
0 ES ae 1,040 SN ieee sd ino: sia san 
Total fixed charges. $2,306 Total fixed charges. $2,339 
NE 68sec b OG0¥epece $ 450 Depreciation ........ $ 429 
Maintenance, horses. 240 EEL, Boia kine c's’ 480 
Maintenance, wagon. 60 Oil and grease....... 96 
Depreciation, wagon. 96 es ee ee 638 
— Maintenance ........ 360 
Total operating ——- 
GRATHOS ..ccccsee $ 846 Total operating 
— GMOTHOE ccccdhace $2,003 
EE. Gia kuseunsee $3,152 — 
ES cwidde naka es $4,342 
Ton miles-—15,000. Ton miles—18,000. 
Cost ver ton mile—.210—21c. Cost per ton mile—.241—24c. 


C—FIVE-TON TRUCK D—TEN-TON TRACTOR 

Average load—1l10 tons. 

Investment, tractor Fn ae 
wagon 


Average load—5 tons. 
Investment—$5,500. 


Total phini vee 


CHARGES (Per Year). CHARGES (Per Year) 





NS © oda detee dae $ 250 Dntaneet i cadinvia $ 205 
ee ae , 242 Insurance . eee 231 
Driver 1,092 Driver Sees 1,092 
DOS ave cab esseckal 600 SEGROR si Ss. sR i 0'0% 600 
GRIMS  avecegsievscece 300 Eee 300 
Total fixed charges. $2,484 Total fixed charges $2 
Depreciation ........ $ 600 Depreciation, tractor.$ 420 
pe ES ee ee 686 Depreciation, wagon. 180 
Oil and grease...... 137 OS eee 873 
EP Wve se wi ed Pac beve 750 Oil and grease... : lin 
Maintenance ........ 420 No inn kbs wae aes 600 
— - Maintenance, tractor 420 
Total operating Maintenance, wagon 120- 
CGHATHES ..0.0505> $2,593 - 
- Total operating ‘ 
i eee er $5,077 charges ...,..:. $ 
TWeted...2ses.aks $ 
Ton miles—30,000. Ton miles—60,000. oe 
Cost per ton mile—.1692—17c. Cost per ton mile—.0866—8 
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: efton Corrugated Fibreboard Boxes 
WV 
For Freight Shipments 
hin 
est A prominent shipper, listening to the testimony in the Pridham 
aust case before the Interstate Commerce Commission, said, ‘‘I have learned 
ased something; | will have to extend the use of Corrugated Fibreboard 
~ 'reight Boxes in my business.’’ 
ee 
nal Glance through the sworn statements of the large representative 


wert <hippers now appearing as witnesses at the above trial and you cannot 
help but be impressed. 


Corrugated Fibreboard Freight Boxes of the proper quality and 
R construction, made to carry the weights prescribed by the transportation 
companies, will save you DAMAGE AND BREAKAGE OF GOODS, 
STORAGE SPACE, FREIGHT CHARGES AND PILFERY. Besides 
: giving you the neatest appearing modern shipping package, the Corru- 
gated Box will prove its convenience in ease of handling throughout 

vour entire plant. 





When you build a house you employ an arehitect. If vou are sick 
you call in the doctor. Invariably you get the best advice from special- 
ists. We are experts in our line. Let us prescribe for your package 
needs. 


| THE SEFTON MFG. CO. 


General Office, 1301 West 35th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Factories: CHICAGO, ILL., ANDERSON, IND., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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obtained, including not only written data, but an ample 
set of photographs, they would in time form a collection 
of business literature that would undoubtedly be of great 
value to prospective purchasers. 

A man looking over such data could use his experi- 
ence in his own hauling proposition to figure whether 
his own cost would be higher or lower in each of the 
various items than those presented to him, and it would 
be simply a question of the completeness and accuracy 
of the data submitted, and the reliability of his own ex- 
perience, which would determine the value of the esti 
mate he might make from such figures. 

Any attempt to generalize from figures taken from a 
remote job, particularly when none of the conditions 
accompanying such jobs is stated, is worse than futile, 
and any manufacturer taking up the time of business 
men by inviting them to pore over such estimate sheets 
is seriously risking his reputation for knowledge of the 
real problems of motor truck hauling, in the solution of 
which pleasure car experience helps but little. 


FLOOD SPARES JEFFREY 





The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O., build- 
ers of elevating, conveying and general freight handling 


and power transmission machinery, sent out a letter on 
April 1, over the signature of H. H. Kress, advertising 





ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Former member of the Department of Justice as 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


Commerce 
a Speciality 


interstate Litigation 





Vol. XI, No. 1 


manager, giving detailed information about flood cond 
tions which so disastrously affected Columbus, amon: 
other Ohio points. 

Fortunately the plant of the Jeffrey Manufacturin: 
Co. and nearly all the homes of its employes escaped th: 
floods. Of course, the company was obliged to operat 
with reduced forces, but kept the factory open every da 
At the time the letter was sent out it expected to resun 
express and freight shipments about April 1, and, as tl 
railway news in Tue TRAFFIC WorRLD showed last wee 
is undoubtedly in touch with the greater part of 
trade by mail and for shipments by this time 








A Legal Treatise on Transit Privileges 


One Volume — 250 Pages — 200 Citations 
Price Delivered, $5.00 


The treatise includes a complete digest of all de 
cisions of the Federal Courts and Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the matter of Transit Privileges, by 
Charles S. Belsterling, of the Pennsylvania Bar. 

This book is doubly valuable because the author has 
had years of experience in practical traffic matters 
The work comprises also comments upon the transit 
practice and the decisions and comments are set out 
in propositions of moderate length and are well classi- 
fied under the following headings: 

I. Legality. 
II. Nature of service. 

Ill. Jurisdiction. 

IV. Allowance of privileges. 

V. Agreement between connecting carriers for al- 
lowance of privilege. 

VI. Contractual relations between shipper and car 

rier. 

VII. Publication condition precedent to legality. 
VIII. Charges for allowance of privilege. 

IX. Absorbing or diminishing local or proportional 

inbound rate. 

X. Discriminations between shippers. 
XI. Discrimination between localities. 
XII. Doing business under open rates. 

XIII. Reconsigning. 

XIV. Rate to be applied on reshipped commodity. 

XV. Substitution. 

XVI. Policing. 

XVII. Duty to furnish cars. 


Order of 


SMITH BROS. COMPANY, Incorporated, 412 Grant St., Pittsburgh, Penna. 





Weigh ALL Your L. C. L. Freight 


With No Increase in Operating Cost, Over the Best Automatic Dial in the World 


We build the most durable and accurate Quick-Weighing Dial in existence. 
It is the most solidly and carefully constructed, has the most legible dial, and 
will'maintain a high degree of accuracy longer than any other. 


This is because of the fact that it is a spring controlled attachment for a BEAM 
SCALE, the most reliable weighing device ever invented. 


ASK WS FOR PARTICULARS 


Streeter-Amet Weighing and Recording Co. 


Makers of Automatic Weighing Devices - 
607 Hartford Building 





Established 1886 
CHICAGO 
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Increasing Efficiency in Weighing 


This picture illustrates how the P. & F. Corbin Division of the American 
Hardware Corporation, one of New England’s leading industries, are increasing 
efficiency in the weighing and handling of Builders’ Hardware in their Shipping 
Department by the use of The Kron Scale and the Storage Battery Truck. 


With The Kron Scale all you have to do is to “‘Load and Look.” There is no guessing, 
no fumbling, no balancing, no false motions, no time wasted. By indicating the net weight 
instantly, accurately and automatically The Kron Automatic Springless Dial Scale is cutting 
weighing time two-thirds over the old method and practically eliminating errors in weights. 

The Kron Scale is built in all sizes, both Dormant and Portable, with or without Tare-beam for automatic 
deduction of taré-weight. 


We can also furnish KRON AUTOMATIC DIAL ATTACHMENTS for any make of 
Dormant Platform Scale, thus enabling you to increase the efficiency of your present scales 
without sacrifice of usable equipment. 


If you want speed, accuracy and highest efficiency in weighing with a substantial saving, write us for full 
information, prices, etc., and let us demonstrate how this Time-Saving, Labor-Saving, Money-Saving scale will in- 
crease efficiency in your weighing. 


AMERICAN KRON SCALE COMPANY 


39 Cortlandt Street, New York City 
Western Representative: SPENCER OTIS COMPANY, Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, II. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


The meeting of the league, called for April 15, 1913, 
has been postponed. The new date will be announced 
later. This action is taken on account of the meetings 
of the Western and Southern Classification Committees 
and flood conditions along the Ohio River and its tribu- 
taries. 

The docket for the postponed meeting carries the 
following items: Bills of lading—uniform and standard; 
bill relating to bills of lading—(Congress); uniform clas- 
sification: (a) uniform descriptions, package requirements 
and minimum weights; (b) uniform ratings and numbered 
and lettered classes; shippers’ evasion of interstate com- 
merce law; federal jurisdicion over larceny of interstate 
shipments; interpretation of demurrage rules; incomplete 
expense bills; weights to govern in the assessment of 
freight charges; railroad rules as to storage of freight; 
export demurrage and storage charges; 
mittees. 


reports of com- 


ST. LOUIS TRAFFIC CLUB SMOKER 

The St. Louis Traffic Club gave a most enjoyable 
smoker in its rooms on Saturday evening, April 5, in honor 
of the members of the Western Classification Committee 
and the traffic men who came to St. Louis to be heard by 
that committee. 

Among the out of town guests present were Chair- 
man Fyfe of the classification committee, W. J. L. Ban- 
ham, vice-president of the New York Traffic Club, and 
W. H. Wharton, secretary of the Traffic Club of Chicago. 

In addition to the 185 shippers and shippers’ repre- 
sentatives who attended the Western Classification hear- 


ing at St. Louis during the past two weeks, there were 
present J. M. Jones, chief of tariff division of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission; Messrs. Murphy, Daugherty 
and Robinson of the South Dakota state commission; 
Jacobson and Beals of Iowa; Flynn of Minnesota; 
Wolff of Illinois, and Bee of Oklahoma. 


TRAFFIC CLUB OF CHICAGO 








On April 10 Herbert F. Miller, business manager Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, who was in charge at 
Dayton of dispensing the association flood relief funds 
gave a graphic description of the disaster illustrated by 
motion pictures. 

A table d’hote dinner was served in the Club Rooms 
at 7 p. m. 


TOLEDO TRANSPORTATION CLUB 

A 6 o’clock dinner is scheduled for the Toledo Trans- 
portation Club on April 12, one of the objects being to 
create a fund for the flood sufferers. Entertainment is 
provided for on the program as follows: Byron F. Ritchie 
humorous talk; Harry King, baritone, Mrs. C. F. Cas 
sidy, accompanist; Miss Mary Fox, soloist: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Mansfield Irving, recitation, 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 
Statistical Bulletin No, 141 of the American Railway 
Association gives a summary of car surpluses and short 
ages by groups from Dec. 20, 1911, to April 1, 1913. 
Total surplus—April 1, 1913, 68,792 cars: Mareh 15 
1913, 57,998 cars; March 27, 1912, 52,682 cars, 





Compared with the preceding period, there is an in 





PRINTING 


of such class as will 
attract attention 


WE will gladly suggest, plan or 

compile folders, booklets or any 
printing required at reasonable cost. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. Write 
us regarding any of your requirements 
in our line when next in need. We 
have night and day service —linotype 
and monotype composing machines — 
full up-to-date bindery and printing 
equipment. 


The Blakely Printing Co. 


418-430 So. Market St.. CHICAGO 








Sell The OIL TRADE 


Some 1,100 Independent Oil Jobbers and 
Refiners and nearly 10,000 Oil Producers in 
this country are Constantly in the market for 


Tank Cars 
Boilers 
Steam and 
Gas Engines 
Chemicals 





Steel Tanks 
Pipe 

Hose 

Hose Couplings 
Belting 


You can reach this big and growing market 


ONLY through ; 


The National Petroleum News 


Representing Independent Oil Men 


Rose Building Cleveland, Ohio 


Employ it as YOUR Salesman. Write Us. 
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se in the total surplus of 10,794 cars, of which 5,411 
1 box, 1,156 flat, 2,342 coal and 1,885 miscellaneous 
The increase in box car surplus is in all groups, 
t 2 (New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland 
Eastern Pennsylvania), 8 (Kansas, Colorado, Okla- 
Missouri and Arkansas) and 9 (Texas, Louisiana 
New Mexico). The increase in flat car surplus is 
oups 1 (New England lines), 7 (Montana, Wyoming, 
raska and the Dakotas), 8, 9 (as above) and 10 
shington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and Ari- 
The increase in coal surplus is in all groups, except 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and western Pennsylvania), 
d 10 (as above). The increase in miscellaneous car 
surplus is in groups 1 (as above), 6 (Iowa, Illinois, Wis- 
sin and Minnesota), 7, 8, 9 and 10 (as above). 


Total shortage—April 1, 1913, 10,804 cars; March 

1913, 20,223 cars; March 27, 1912, 33,974 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period, there is a de- 

ise in the total shortage of 9,419 cars, of which 5,601 
s in box, 629 in flat, 2,376 in coal, and 813 in miscellaneous 
cars. The décrease in box car shortage is in all groups, 
except 2 and 8 (as above). The decrease in flat car 
hortage is in all groups. The decrease in coal car short- 
ige is in all groups, except 3, 9 (as above) and 11 (Cana- 
dian lines). The decrease in miscellaneous car shortage 
appears in groups 1, 3 (as above), 4 (the Virginias and 
Carolinas), 5 (Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida), 6, 9 and 11 (as above). 


Compared with the same date of 1912, there is an 
increase in the total surplus of 16,110 cars, of which 
8.362 is in box, 7,669 in coal, 2,318 in miscellaneous, and 
1 decrease of 2,239 flat cars. There is a decrease in the 


Maximum 
Efficiency 
With 
Minimum 
Up-Keep 
Cost 


Scale irons are set directly on concrete, 

Tall supporting stands with bases of large area. 

Solid deck construction. Accumulations of dirt and 
snow on platform do not affect balance of beam. Also 

tighter pit insured. 

Accessibility for inspection a‘Yorded by scale iron de- 
gn and wide pit. 

Heavy section steel girders with web stiffening angles 
nd bracings over each bearing. 

Seale irons 50 to 75 per cent heavier. Deflection is 
hereby reduced to the minimum and accurate weights 
ecured. This also means a larger factor of safety than 
hen strength only is considered. 

The bearing surface or knife edge length of load pivots 
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total shortage of 23,170 cars, of which 12,363 is in box, 
6,759 in coal, 4,371 in miscellaneous, and an increase of 
323 flat car shortage. 

Figures in detail follow: 


SURPLUSES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 
and 
Date. Box. Flat. Hopper. 
April 1, 1913........-238,043 4,071 20,209 
Mech. 16, 1088; o..5.%.. 17,632 2,915 17,867 
Mch. 1, 191 15,967 4,650 18,039 
Feb. 2; 3s. <. . oe 5,156 16,897 
Dec. 31, 191: 3,078 4,081 16,823 50,659 
Nov. 30, 1913 5,48: 2,919 7,599 26,135 
Nov. 7, 1913 2,632 1,551 7,262 19,897 
Oct. 10, 1912 1,079 6,491 5: 22,810 
Sept. 12, Z 7 ) 1,285 5,310 27,380 
Aug. BB, SOEeas s<-o «<0 0 eee 2,301 9,658 8, 625 
July 18, ee F 2,157 15,420 
June 20, ee, 3,323 19,319 
May 23, Dieses «> coe 4,053 71,068 
April 25, ‘ »b8¢ 6,857 94,692 
Mech. 27, 191: , 68 6,310 12,540 
Feb. 328, 1912...... 2 7,216 10,239 
Jan, 31, 1912 8,125 14,042 
Dec. 20, 23,485 6,009 35,409 
SHORTAGES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 


and 
Date. c. Flat. Hopper. 

April 1, 191: 7,05 »227 1,400 j 10,804 
Mech. 15, : BD 1,856 76 

Mch. 1, 1913.. B45 3,623 
Feb. 1, 191% 3,695 1,868 
Dec. S84, 1912....4....34,@ 2,751 
NOV. “S@> Eebseccconce SO:0ae 4,382 
Nov. Te 

Oct, 10, 

Sept. 12, 

Aug. 15, 14,722 
July 18, 6,467 
seme 30, BOE... << o0. oe »D5E 5 57: 5,746 
May 23, 1912......... 2,918 618 2,645 2s 7,482 
April 25, 1913 52 ,61% 2, 2,38 12,305 
Mch, 27, 2 ‘ ‘ 8,15§ 5,495 33,974 
Feb. 28, 1912 : : 8,15: ‘ 37,142 
Jan, 31, 5 538 5,53: , 392 23,011 
Dec. 20, 1 5 26: 468 36 11,832 


36,000 
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Most Highly 
Developed 
Machine 
Produced 
for Carload 
Weighing 





is 100 per cent more than in the old type, giving longer 
life, due to reduced load per linear inch. 

Suspension bearing feature permits load being trans- 
mitted to levers without shock and also prevents any 
sliding of bearings on knife edge which would result in 
premature wear. 

Main and supporting pivots are not required to sustain 
load. Casting is designed so that pivot is backed up by 
cast steel of levers. Broken pivots are impossible. 

Main levers are steel castings. Main and supporting 
pivots have continuous bearing edges. 

Facilities are provided for easy inspection of all knife 
edges, a most important factor when maintenance cost 
is considered. 


Ask for Specifications 1888T9 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Conference Rulings 


BULLETIN No. 6 NOW READY 


Cancels and Includes Bulletin No.5 





Conference Rulings of the Commission 
which have been given publicity from 
time to time; some of which have not 
heretofore been officially published. 


Issued April I, 1913 
Photographic “Reproduction 
Regular Tariff Size 


Single Copies : : 40 cents, Postage Paid 
10 to 25 Copies” - - 35 cents, Express Collect 
25 to 100 Copies - 30 cénts, “ . 
100 to 500 Copies - . yo, ° . 
Over 500 Copies - - 20 cents, “ . 





The Traffic Service Bureau 
418 South Market St. ~ - Chicago, Illinois 
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Earn from $35 to $100 Weekly as a 


TRAFFIC 





MANAGER 
NEW JOBS—NOW OPEN 


“I have been at my desk six years. I would like an in- 
crease in salary,’ said Mr. Brown, to his Superintendent. “Yes, 
I believe you were here before came. I would like to pay 
you more, but your desk isn’t worth it. What are you pre- 
pared to.do?’”’ 

What else could a man do who had been at one desk 
for six years? Don’t delude yourself by thinking that hard 
work and long hours will get you a higher position and more 
salary. A man is paid for what he knows and his ability to 
use it. Increase the quality of your services. Sell them in the 
market where you can get the biggest price. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES—A NEW PROFESSION. 
i. Thousands of Business Concerns, Chambers of Commerce, 
Railroads, Traffic Departments, also the I. C. C., require men 
ae technical knowledge of Interstate Commerce and Traffic 

rK. 
“I consider the training the best investment of time and 
money I ever met,”’ says Walton, of the Pennsylvania. ‘‘Due 
‘0 your practical system, I am now Traffic Manager of my 
oe _ writes Mr. Carroll of Chicago. ‘I have just taken 
he position as Traffic Manager of the Clover Leaf Milling 
Co.,"" writes Mr. Bollman of Buffalo. 
: Ww hat is the use of deluding yourself with the mere hope 
of advancement when you can easily qualify yourself during 
spare time at home for this new, uncrowded field? 

i Es LEARN MORE AND EARN MORE. 

a he La Salle System’ covers practical daily problems 
: a ng in traffic offices every hour; how to compute rates, 
eae Interstate Commerce cases, organize and manage 
1 rat ic Departments and successfully handle large traffic affairs. 
- represents the tried-out experience of hundreds of traffic 
<xpere It is so simple that anyone who can read a news- 
- r can understand it. Qualify for higher-salaried positions 

a@ more pleasant work, with shorter hours. 

asa VALUABLE TRAFFIC BOOK FREE. 
3 egin now. Delays have cheated many out of an increase 
on Salary. _Write for the booklet to-day. Learn of the unusua) 
opportunities which this new, uncrowded field offers. Anyone 
with average ability can qualify for this work. 


COUPON 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 
; Dept. 73, Chicago, III. 
{am interested in the new profession—Traffic Management. 


se send me full information and Traffic Book, free of all 


Name 
Oc 
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THE TRAFFIC MANAGER 


receives his compensation for what he knows— 
not what he does. 


Do You Know 


what his duties are ? 


That the correct quotation and application of the 
lowest rates is but a small portion of his position? 


Prepare Yourself 


by the study of the different duties which must be 
assumed. 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC COLLEGE 
Dept. A CHICAGO 








DOWN THE RIVER 


SEND FOR 
HANDSOME 


Illustrated Booklet 


Showing 
Entire Trip of Steamboat 
From 


Chicago to New Orleans 


The Chicago and New Orleans 


Transportation Company 


OTIS BUILDING . CHICAGO 
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Directory of Attorneys 


Practicing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 





Charles Conradis 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
§06-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C, 








John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce cases only 
1410 Security Trust Bldg., Chicago 
602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








Walter E. Mc Cornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion; Counselor at Law 
Suite 956 First National Bank Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


H. R. Small 


Practices before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
1605-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





Belt & Graves 


Attorneys at Law; practice before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and all Courts 


810-814 Times Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





Wade H. Ellis 


Interstate Commerce Commission cases 


504-512 Southern Bldg, Washington, D. C. 





James A. Wagoner 


Specializing Interstate Commerce Cases 
1807 City Hall Square Bldg., Chicago, Il. 





Cc. D. Chamberlin 


Attorney at Law, Commerce Counsel] for the 
National Petroleum Association 
Rose Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 








Richard J. Donovan 


Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and trials 
of cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a specialty; Experts on railroad tariffs furnished; 
Correspondence invited. 


170 Broadway, New York 








Emerson Bentley 


Attorney at Law; Special attention to commerce 
practice before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and Railroad Commission of Louisiana. 

201-203 First National Bank Building Shreveport, La. 
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Arthur B. Hayes 


Attorney at Law; former member of the Depart: 
ment of Justice as Solicitor of Interna] Revenue; 
Interstate Commerce litigation a specialty. 


Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 








Littleford, James, Ballard & Frost 


Francis B. James (Commerce Counsel and Attor- 
ney and Counselor at Law), in charge of Washing- 
ton office, where E. E. Williamson (Transportation 
Expert and Statistician) is associated. , 

805-6-7-8 Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
First National Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 








Jean Paul Muller 


Formerly with I C. C. and Dept. of Justice as 
Expert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty. Specialty: 
Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost of Service 
Tests and Comparisons in Interstate and Intrastate 
Rate Litigation. 

420-424 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
















H. C. Lust 


Formerly of Haynie & Lust. Traffic Cases Onl). 
Evidence Compiled and Cases Prepared and Handled 
for Carriers or Shippers. 

* Corn Exchange Bank Bldg. CHICAGO 
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EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this is an important subject 
and are reaching out for such trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can be 


of material assistance to manufacturers. 


We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and shall 
gladly answer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., 





Chicago, New York, London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 





Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehouseman, Custom House Brokers, etc. 
Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Huguenot Express Co. 
NEW YORK, N., Y. 


624 West Thirty-sixth St. Prone 839 Greeley. For- 
warders, truckmen for all lines; bulk shipments from 
out of town a specialty; up-to-date facilities for storage 
and distribution. 


Judson Freight Forwarding. Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


443 Marquette Bidg. Carload distribution to all rail- 
roads at Chicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of 
machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal 
western and Pacific Coast points. 


The Reading Truck Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Sixth and Congress Sts. Authorized cartage agents 
for the Wabash and Canadian Pacific railways and for 
the Anchor Line steamers. Special attention given to 
distribution of carload freight for two or more parties. 
Merchandise delivered as ordered. 


850-356 Seneca St. “Umsurpassed facilities” for stor- 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 





Louisville Public Warehouse — Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 


Ashley Warehouse Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Bonded and general storage. Drayage facilities. Cars 
promptly handled. Custom house entries attended to. 
Insurance, 18c. Track connections. 


LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffie 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters, Tacoma Bldg., 5 North 

La Salle St., Chicago. 


Officers. 


J. Belleville ident, 
e ‘F. A, Pittsburgh Plate Bap Co., 


Pittsburgh, 
H. G. Wilson, Vice-Presiden 
Comm’r, Transportation Bureau 0 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 
Oscar F. B Secretary-Treasurer, 
T. M, a: Co., 836 South Michigan 
‘Ave., Chicago, iil. 
Des P, one Assistant Sauetrs 
5 North La Salle St., Chicago 
National a ae and Vehicle Associa- 
tion. W. Evans, ban laces Traf. a 
American Trust Bldg 
Sterling 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association. 


In charge of traffic industries located 
at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill 


Ww. OMRON «5 dca der ceeksscews President 
BE. 0 WOE... ccc Miauscins Vice-President 
W. J. Burleigh....... Secre -Treasurer 
WW Tc RG. « 0 ciekcare ° c Manager 
MINNESOTA, 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. H. 8. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI. 
Business Men’s League. P. W. Coyle, 
Comm’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bidg., 
St. Louis, 


TENNESSEE, 

The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


National Federation of Traffic and Trans- 
portation Clubs, J. V. Zartman, Pres.; 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. 

The Chicago Transportation Association. 
ae F. Clark, Pres.; H. B, MacNiven, 

ecy. 

The Traffic Club of New York. A. F. 
Mack, Pres.; C. A. Swope, 

The Spokane Transportation Club. * Chas. 
W. Colby, Pres. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago. Guy 8. 
McCabe, Pres.; W. H. Wharton, + 

The Traffic Club a eo LS T. EB. 


Jackson, Pres. Ss 5 
The Traffic Club of Philadel hia. le 
Bedford, Pres.; C. W. 


Secy. 
The : Traffic Club of St. Louls. Clarence 
H. Howard, Pres.; A. F. Versem, Secy.- 


of piaereh. J. T. 
L. Wells, Secy. 





The Traffic ee 
Johnston, Pres.; 





The Tran a Club of indi 
L. L. Fellows, Pres.; L. B. i 
The Traffic Club of New England, Gesten. 
Fy E. Byrnes, Pres.; Wm. C. Brown, 


The Transportation Ciub of yi 
hg Poysell, Pres.; J. H. 


The 1 Toansportation Club of Louisville. 
L. Roederer, Pres.; S. J. McBride, 


The Transportation - of Toledo. L, G, 


Maco 

The fpatne Club of St. Paul. J. R. Jones, 
Pres.; A. L. Bowker, 

The a Club of Newark. John T. 
Roge: Pres. ; R. Cooke, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Seattle. F. W. 
Parker, F. R. 

The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
ow A. Jones, Pres.; W. R. Hurley, 
ec 

Transportation Club of San Francisco, J. 

v. Bureia, Pres.; Th H. Jacobs, 


, '. 


ea ecy. 
The Railroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
ua N. Stroud, Pres.; Claude Manlove, 


The "tranepertation and Traffic Club, 
ne ag Ala. L. Sevier, Pres.; O. 


edd, 
The Traffic Club of cea el Fr. @. 
Pool, Pres.; F. B. Rowley, 

Salt Lake Transportation Club. C. J. 
MeNitt, Pres.; BH. Rowland, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Milwaukee. Wm. P. 

O’Connor, Pres.; C. C. Lioyd, Secy. 
Transportation Club of Lima, O, Lioyd 
P, Sherrick, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.- 
Grand Raplds Traffic Sub Grand Rapids, 
oe oe Chas. H. Lilley, Pres.; James 
e 
Trans oe Club af Peorla. R. M. 
Field, Pres.; A. S. Howells, Seay. 
Traffic | Club of Cleveland. D. F. Hurd, 
; W. V. Bishop, Secy. 
Traffic’ Club of Erle, Pa. Edwin H. 
Brevillier, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, Secy. 
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Study this picture—it shows the way to save 60% to 80% of the Time and Cost over your Present Methods 
of Freight and Merchandise Handling. 


This illustration is of a modern equipped Railway Dock handling freight from 
barges, but which can be handled direct from ships or cars with equal facility. It 
shows the practical use on docks and piers of the 


Otis Inclined Elevator 


« 


~ The Quickest, Safest, Most Modern and Economical Method 
of handling large volumes of freight or merchandise in 
transit or in process of manufacture. 


If you have not seen this type of elevator in operation and noted its increased ca- 
pacity at decreased cost over your present method of handling, you can hardly imagine 
the great advantage such apparatus will be to you. 


Running continuouslyin one direction, up or 
down; everything is moved without stops to 
load or unload—there are no back-tracks—no 
dumping and rehandling of merchandise — the 
movement is continuous from the initiation 
of the load until its final delivery at its desti- 
nation. Nor does it matter what the loads may 
weigh or how fast they come, the Otis Inclined 
Elevator will handle them. lIis capacity is 
limitless, it cannot be overloaded. It will han- 
dle from 600 to 1,960 loads per hour, according 
to speed, and it will keep up this capacity 
year after year. Anelectric motor is all that- 
is required for operation, and, results consid 
ered, the current cost is relatively small. 


Steamship Dock, Railway Freight Station Store, Factory and Warehouse Type. 
and Warehouse Type. (Operated with or without man.) 


/ We make inclined and horizontal types adapted to every condition of service. Without obliga 
tion, we will supply full information to meet specific requirements. Correspondence invited. 
* Eleventh Ave., 
Otis Elevator Company, twenty‘smu's: New York 


600 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Offices in all Principal Cities of the World. 
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